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« THE CHURCH OF THE FATHERS.” 


A votvme under the above title has just issued from the press, the 
production of one of the writers of the Oxford Tract school, under- 
stood to be Mr. Newman. I should at once have assigned it to him, 
had not rumour done so, for its pages display his obscure style, 
illogical conclusions, and marvellous credulity, with his well-known 
learning in ecclesiastical antiquity and evident sincerity. There is 
much in the book to interest a lover of christian antiquity; much 
more, however, to grieve a mind attached to the “ first principles of 
the doctrine of Christ ;” for according to the ideas of the writer, all 
that is necessary to put the church in a perfect condition, is a 
blind submission to the priesthood of men, and an entire forgetful- 
ness of the priesthood of Christ. The object aimed at, is to illustrate 
the tones and modes of thought, the habits and manners of the early 
times of the church ; and then to show that the same sentiments and 
practices ought to prevail in the present day, their antiquity being 
a sufficient voucher for their truthfulness. From the titles of the 
chapters, an idea may be formed of the contents of the volume— 
“ Ambrose and Justina—Ambrose and Valentinian—The Martyrs 
Gervasius and Protasius—The penitence of Theodosius—Basil the 
Great—Trials of Basil—Basil and Gregory—Labours of Basil— 
Rise and Fall of Gregory—Vincentius of Lerins—Apollinaris— 
— and the Vandals—Conversion of Augustine—Demetrias 

ovinian and his Companions—Canons of the Apostles—Antony 


in {wee eg! in calm—Martin the Apostle of Gaul— Martin 


and Priscillian.” There are various personages besides those here 
referred to, more or less celebrated, who figure in these pages; and 
there is an odd grouping together of characters, which will provoke 
some readers to smile and others to wonder. For instance—it is 
justly observed that the instruments raised up in the providence of 
God for the accomplishment of his purposes are of two kinds—the 
men of action, bringing to their task an enlarged knowledge of 
human nature and extensive plans, with instinctive tact and decision 
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as well as boldness and zeal, in putting them in operation—and the 
men of thought, disciplining their souls in secret to serve the cause 
of truth, om idly in retirement from the world, the common good, 
and benefiting their race rather by devising means, than by success 
fully executing them. In the former class, Mr. Newman places 
the apostle Paul, Athanasius, Ambrose, and Hildebrand! In the 
latter, he gives us the names of the prophet Jeremiah, Basil, Gregory, 
and Laud! Now among the strange instances of mental hallucina- 
tion we occasionally hear of, or witness, this I deem one of the 
strangest—that a Protestant divine should in sober earnestness 
classify the apostle of the Gentiles, who declared to the Thessalo- 
nians, ‘* we were gentle among you, even as a nurse cherisheth her 
children,” with the most arrogant and ambitious pontiff that ever filled 
the papal chair; and should see a oneness in feeling and character 
between Israel’s prophet, who wished to ‘‘ weep day and night for 
the slain of the daughters of his people,” and the English priest who 
could give thanks to God when Leighton was condemned to linger 
out his days in bodily mutilation for conscience sake. 

Mr. Newman remarks at the commencement of his volume, and 


the passage deserves reading :— 


‘** No considerate person will deny that there is much in the spirit of the 
times and in the actual changes which the British constitution has lately under- 
gone, which makes it probable, or not improbable, that a material alteration 
will soon take place in the relations of the church towards the state, to which it 
has been hitherto united. 1 do not say that it is out of the question that things 
may return to their former quiet and pleasant course, as in the good old time of 
king George III.; but the very chance that they will not, makes it a practical 
concern for every churchman to prepare himself for a change, and a practical 
question for the clergy, by what instruments the authority of religion is to be 
supported, should the protection and recommendation of the government be 
withdrawn. ..... .. Hitherto the English Church has depended upon the 
state, i. e. on the ruling powers in the country—the king and the aristocracy ; and 
this is so natural and religious a position of things when viewed in the abstract, 
and in its actual working has been productive of such excellent fruits in the 
church, such quietness, such sobriety, such external propriety of conduct, and such 
freedom from doctrinal error, that we must ever look back upon the period of 
ecclesiastical history so characterised, with affectionate thoughts ; particularly on 
the reigns of our blessed martyr St. Charles, and king George the good. But 
these recollections of the past must not engross our minds, or hinder us from 
looking at things as they are, and as they will be soon, and from enquiring 
what is intended by Providence to take the place of the time-honoured instru- 
ment which he has broken (if it be yet broken) the regal and aristocratical 
power.”—pp. 1—3. 


I am not surprised that a writer in the British Magazine, which 


Mr. Newman is, should thus dignify Charles I. and George III.; 
for being a reader of that wetedion , I have seen even George IV. 


referred to in its pages as ‘‘ of blessed memory.” No one either 
need be surprised, if similar dignities should be very extensively 
conferred upon those who are in favour with Mr. Newman's party, 
for however unworthy of them, he has hit upon a method of getting 
over what may be unsaintly in their conduct and character. The 
expedient, which has the merit of originality, is as follows. Speaking 
of St. Jerome, he writes :— 
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“« A word or two about St. Jerome.-—I do not scruple then to say, that were 
he not a saint, there are things in his writings and views from which I should 
shrink ; but as the case stands, I shrink rather from putting myself in opposi- 
tion to something like a judgment of the Catholic world in favour of his saintly 

tion. I cannot indeed force myself to approve or like against my judg- 
ment or feeling; but I can receive things on faith against both the one and the 
other. And I am willing to take certain characteristics of this learned and 
highly-gifted man, on faith.” —p. 263. 


Some such principle as that which has been conservative of Jerome’s 
saintship in this instance, has doubtless been auxiliary to that of 
kings Charles and ee and obviously saints may be produced 
by it * thick as autumnal leaves that strew the brooks in Vallambrosa.” 
Only let faith in one individual, supply another’s lack of good works, 
or transmute his questionable deeds into meritorious performances, 
and saintly perfection becomes an article of easy mannfacture. 
Charles the First's duplicity, detected after the fight at Naseby, by 
the capture of his cabinet, is readily changed into honourable dealing, 
being ‘* taken on faith” for it; and George the Third’s American 
war is in the same way as quickly converted into a holy religious 
enterprise. But the Bethlehem monk Jerome has the advantage 
over the English sovereigns, of having the “ judgment of the Catho- 
lie world” in favour of his canonization, unless we suppose the mind 
of the church Catholic, past and present, to be now concentrated in 
the person of the Oxford divine, and to speak in his pages. 

y object, however, in this paper, is to notice the line of conduct 
which Mr. Newman thinks the Church of England should pursue, 
if ever, as in the extract first given he seems to anticipate, that 
“natural and religious position of things” which obtained in 
“the good old time of king George III.” shonld terminate, 
and the church cease to be petted by the ‘ regal and aristocratical 
power. 

1. We are referred to the conduct of Ambrose towards Justina, 
who re the minority of her son, Valentinian, was virtually em- 

ress of the west. Ambrose, the popular and energetic bishop of 

ilan, was strongly attached to the Nicene faith, but Justina as 
strongly espoused the cause and creed of the Arian party. She 
kept her court at Milan, whither a number of Arian ahope pro- 
ceeded from the east, on account of the laws which Theodosius had 
passed — them; the Gothic officers of her palace were also 
Arian; Justina therefore wished to obtain possession of one of the 
churches in the city or its suburbs for the public exercise of her 
religion. Ambrose was formally asked to give up St. Victor's 
church without the walls, then called the Portian Basilica, but with 
firmness, yet modesty, he refused to accede to the request. He 
was afterwards required to relinquish the New or Roman Basilica, 
within the walls, but again the bishop resisted the imperial mandate. 
Threats were then used to intimidate him, but he stood his ground ; 
and the population of Milan being mostly Nicene, the people warmly 
supported their ecclesiastical head in his opposition to the Court. 
On the Gothic troops being sent to take forcible possession of the 
New Basilica, the bishop thundered against them a sentence of 
excommunication if they profaned the sanctuary, and these rude 
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barbarians, notwithstanding their Arian principles, desisted. The 
imperial pleasure was now signified to Ambrose that he should 
withdraw from Milan, permitting him to choose the place of his 
exile, and the number of his companions; but he boldly refused to 
obey; and with the gates of his palace and cathedral strongly 
secured, and his person guarded by his people night and day, he set 
at defiance the mandate of his sovereign. Justina was obliged at 
last to relinquish her object, and the youthful Valentinian passion- 
ately bewailed the triumph of the ‘ insolent priest.” 

2. Mr. Newman proceeds to show that the conduct of the Bishop 
of Milan was right; and I believe it was in the main; but we 
come to the same conclusion by a totally different route, for while 
the principles of the New Testament bring me to it, the Oxford 
writer has recourse to the aid of a miracle in behalf of his opinion, 
I must beg to be indulged with patience and implicit faith in 
giving the following statement of the argument employed, for I 
fear lest any should imagine that I am speculating upon their 
credulity, and wilfully misrepresenting Mr. Newman. It appears 
that while Ambrose was at variance with the court of the empress 
Justina, and stoutly fighting the Arian party, he had to dedicate a 
church at Milan, and influenced by the superstitious notions of the 
time, the people, with himself, were desirous to have some of the 
relics of the martyrs deposited in it. Accordingly he gave direc- 
tions for the ground in the church of St. Nador to be opened, asa 
spot where they were likely to be found; and after digging fora 
time, two skeletons were discovered, of great size, perfect, the head 
of each severed from the body, which left no doubt but that they 
were the remains of martyrs. Their names were ascertained to be 
Gervasius and Protasius ; how, we are not informed. The skeletons 
were temporarily deposited in the neighbouring church of St. Faustus; 
and were ultimately conveyed to their destination, in a solemn 
procession, which the orthodox Milanese crowded to attend. As 
they proceeded through the streets, a blind man, formerly a butcher, 
named Severus, hearing the shoutings of the multitude, and being 
told the cause, requested to be brought near the precious remains. 
His guide led him to the relics; he touched the cloth which covered 
them; and immediately his sight was restored! Now for the 
inference. 

* If the miracle did take place,” says Mr. Newman—and he as fully believes 
that it did, as that there was “ such a bishop as Ambrose, or such an empress 
as Justina, or such an heresy as the Arian, or any church in Milan” —* if the 
miracle did take place, a certain measure of authority, more or less, surely must 
thereby attach to St. Ambrose—to his doctrine and his life, to his ecclesiastical 
principles and proceedings, to the church itself of the fourth century, of which 
he is one main pillar. The miracle gives a certain sanction to three things at 
once, to the Catholic doctrine of the Trinity, to the church's resistance of the 
civil power, and to the commemoration of saints and martyrs.”—p. 42. 

“ If Elisha’s bones restored a dead man to life, I know of no antecedent 
reason why the remains of Gervasius and Protasius should not have given sight 
to the blind.” —p. 32. : 

The doctrine propounded is therefore as follows: the church in 
the fourth century presents a correct because a divinely-sanctioned 
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example for the church in the nineteenth to imitate—ergo—as the 
church in Milan set the civil power in Milan at defiance, so the 
Church of England must resist the civil power of England, if any 
attempt should be made to meddle with her immunities and emolu- 
ments. Upon the whole I have the following remarks to offer : 

1. Respecting the miracle alleged to have been performed, so 
unexpectedly pressed into the service of the Church of England, it 
comes to us upon the authority of Ambrose, Augustine, and Panli- 
nus; but as the latter was the secretary of the former, we may 
dispense with his testimony, not being that of an independent witness, 
but derived from his master’s. Augustine mentions it in De Civitat. 
Dei, lib. xxii. c.8; in one of his discourses preached upon the 
festival of the two martyrs, Serm. 286; and in De Confessionum, 
lib. ix.c. 7. Ambrose narrates it at large in a letter to his sister, 
which may be found in the second volume of the Benedictine edition 
of his works, E/pist. xxii. ad Marcellina Soror, and in Serm. contr. 
Auxentium de Basilicis tradendis, tom. 2. pp.852—880. The Roman 
Catholic writers of course receive it unhesitatingly, and some divines 
of the Church of England besides Mr. Newman have done so. 
See Tillemont. Hist. Eccles. tom. 2. Art. S. Gervais and S. Pro- 
tais; Dr. Resbury, The Eleventh Note of the Church Examined, 
_ Cardinal Bellarmine. I would observe, however, First, 

supposing miracles to have been continued after the race of 
apostolical men expired, which I do not believe, it is monstrous to 
imagine that Providence interposed to sanction such a piece of 
—— as the dedicating of a church by depositing in it the 
relies of martyrs. Gibbon slyly remarks, *‘ I should recommend this 
miracle to our divines, if it did not prove the worship of relics, as 
well as the Nicene creed.” Hist. Dec. and Fall, vol. v. p. 40. 
note. Secondly. The two accounts do not tally. Augustine tells 
us that the place where the martyrs lay was made known to Ambrose 
ina dream. De Civ. Dei, lib. xxii. c. 8. § 2. Ambrose says 
nothing about the dream, which he assuredly would have done had 
it happened, in order to increase the amount of evidence in his 
favour against the Arians. Thirdly. The bulk of the bodies found 
is described as gigantic, and this is regarded as corroborating the 
popular notion of the gradual decrease of the human stature— 
“invenimus mire magnitudinis viros duos, ut prisca etas ferebat,” 
are the words of Ambrose to his sister—‘‘ we found two men of 
wonderful bulk, such as olden times were wont to produce.” Zpist. 
ad Marcel. xxii. Fourthly. Severus is stated to have been blind 
only for a season, and might have had his sight restored by the 
previous use of natural means, about the time when the remains 
were exhumed. No enquiry at all seems to have been made, to 
ascertain accurately the means of his cure. Fifthly. The age 
abounded with instances of what are called, not very properly, pious 
frauds. Sixthly. The orthodox Milanese were in a temper of mind, 
disposed to catch at any unusual event, and interpret it as a miracle 
in their favour. Seventhly. The occasion presented a tempting 
Opportunity for unscrupulous partizans to get up a miracle, in order 
to spite the Arians, and magnily themselves. To my mind, therefore, 
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Mr. Newman’s argument appears to be constructed somewhat like 
Nebuchadnezzar’s image, having a head of gold and feet of clay, 
I do not believe for a moment, that either Ambrose or Augustine 
would have lent themselves to an imposture, or would wilful 
misrepresent any transaction, for both were far above their genera. 
tion in integrity and piety. But the way seems plainly open for us 
to conclude them to have been misled by an ignorant or a designi 
popeleees just as we may conceive the good bishop of Milan to have 
en wrong in his natural philosophy, when arguing the conception of 
the Virgin, from the fact that female vultures propagate without the 
male! and mistaken likewise in his exegesis, when expounding the 
four beasts of the Revelations to mean the four evangelists, Matthew 
being the man, Mark the lion, Luke the calf, and John the eagle! 
Ambrosii Opera, Hexameron, Pref. Com. Luke, tom. 1. Benedic. 
Gibbon remarks upon the whole transaction—‘ The reason of the 
present age may perhaps approve the incredulity of Justina and her 
Arian court ; who derided the theatrical representations, which were 
exhibited by the contrivance, and at the expense of the archbishop. 
Their effect, however, on the minds of the people was rapid and 
irresistible; and the feeble sovereign of Italy found himself unable 
to contend with the favourite of heaven.” Hist. Decline and Fall, 
vol. v. p.46. This is written coldly enough, but it is certainly true, as 
far as the miracle having been a ‘theatrical representation,” exhibited 
at the “‘ expense,” though not by the ‘ contrivance” of Ambrose. 
2. Supposing, however, we take the miracle to be true, and a 
divine demonstration in favour of the attitude which Ambrose 
assumed towards the imperial court, there are obvious difficulties in 
the way of the Anglican church doing likewise, though ever so 
much inclined. Mr. Newman indeed omits to notice the difference 
between the circumstances of the church in the fourth century, and 
the Church of England in the nineteenth—between Ambrose, bishop 
of Milan, and Howley, archbishop of Canterbury, or Bagot, bishop 
of Oxford—but the difference is not trifling, and wholly in favour 
of the former. In the fourth century the church was under the 
— and in alliance with the state, but the marriage settlements 
ad not been definitely fixed, nor the precise nature of the contract 
declared, and the relation of the two parties was wholly different to 
that which now subsists between the church and state of England. 
Ambrose had taken the oath of allegiance to Valentinian as his 
temporal sovereign, but there is no evidence that he had done so as 
his ecclesiastical head ; nay, his writings assert the principle, and his 
whole conduct was founded upon it, that in pat honk » things he owned 
no earthly liege-lord. 


“ Do not,” he observes, “‘ O emperor, embarrass yourself with the thought 
that you have an emperor’s right over sacred things. Exalt not yourself, but as 
you would enjoy a continuance of power, be God’s subject. It is written, God's 
to God, and Cesar’s to Cesar. The palace is the emperor’s, the churches are 
the bishops’.” Epist. xx. 

“TI had a meeting,” he states again, “ with the counts and tribunes, who 
urged me to give up the Basilica without delay, on the ground that the emperor 
was but acting on his undoubted rights, as possessing sovereign power over all 
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things. I made answer, that if he asked me for what was my own—for instance, 
my estate, my money, or the like—I would make no opposition; though to tell 
the truth all that was mine was the property of the poor; but that he had no 
sovereignty over things sacred.” 

“ No one can deny that in what we say we pay to our sovereign due honour. 
What indeed can be higher than to style him a son of the church? In saying 
this, we are loyal to him without sinning against God. For the emperor is 
within the church, but not over the church; and a religious sovereign seeks, 
not rejects the church’s aid. This is our doctrine, modestly avowed, but enforced 
without wavering.” Serm. Cont. Auzent. de Basil. 


I am not now arguing the point, whether according to the laws of 
the empire, Valentinian had a legal right to the property of the 
church or not; but simply stating the views which Ambrose enter- 
tained, as to the proper province of the imperial will. During the 
Arian disputes, Auxentius, their bishop, sought to have a doctrinal 
discussion with him, the Emperor being the final arbitrator. I 
extract the following from his answer :— 


“ Clementissimo Imperatori et beatissimo Augusto Valentiniano, Ambrosius 
“Dalmatius, tribune and notary, has come to me, at your majesty’s desire, 
as he assures me, to require me to choose umpires, as Auxentius has done on his 
Not that he informed me who they were which had already been 
named ; but merely said that the dispute was to take place in the consistory, in 
your majesty’s presence, as final arbitrator of it. 

“Ttrust my answer will prove satisfactory.— When was it you ever heard, 
most gracious a that in a question of faith laymen should be judges of 
abishop? What! Have courtly manners so bent our backs, that we should 
have forgotten the rights of the priesthood, that I should of myself put into 
another's hands what God has bestowed upon me? Once grant that a layman 
may set a bishop right, and see what will follow. The layman must discuss, 
while the bishop listens; the bishop must be the pupil of the layman. Yet, 
whether we turn to scripture or history, who will venture to deny that ina 
question of faith, in a question, I say, of faith, it has ever been a bishop’s business 
to judge a Christian emperor, not the emperor’s to judge the bishop.” 


Let us now view the following documents belonging to the Church 
of oo in connexion with the preceding statements. The first is 
one of the articles of Canon xxxvi, which every clergyman is required 
tosign; the second is an extract from the king’s declaration prefixed 
to the thirty-nine articles; and the third is the oath of supremacy 
administered in the ordination of bishops, priests, and deacons. 


“That the king's majesty, under God, is the only supreme governor of this 
realm, and of all other his highness’s dominions and countries, as well in all 
Spiritual or ecclesiastical things or causes, as temporal; and that no foreign 
prince, person, prelate, state or potentate hath, or ought to have, any jurisdic- 
ion, power, superiority, pre-eminence, or authority, ecclesiastical or spiritual, 
within his majesty’s said realms, dominions, and countries.” 

“ Being by God's ordinance, according to our just title, defender of the 
faith, and supreme governor of the church, within these our dominions, we hold 
it most agreeable to this our kingly office, and our own religious zeal, to conserve 
and maintain the church committed to our charge, in unity of true religion, and 
in the bond of peace ; and not to suffer unnecessary disputations, altercations, or 
questions to be raised, which may nourish faction both in the church and com- 
monwealth. We have therefore, upon mature deliberation, and with the advice 
of so many of our bishops as might conveniently be called together, thought fit to 
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make this declaration following : That we are the supreme governor of the Church 
of England. 

«I, A. B., do utterly testify and declare in my conscience, that the king’s 
highness is the only supreme governor of this realm, and of all other his 
highness’s dominions and countries, as well in all spiritual or ecclesiastical 
things or causes, as temporal.”’ 

It is plain from these documents, that the circumstances of the 
church in the fourth century, as exhibited by Ambrose, and those 
of the Church of England in the nineteenth, are as widely different 
as was the situation of Israel out of Egypt and in it; and Mr. New- 
man, in believing the jus divinum of the bishop of Milan’s doings, 
condemns the position which, as a clergyman, he occupies, and 
repudiates the canons and constitution of the establishment. 

3. I have said that Ambrose acted rightly in the main; and here 
I refer to his asserting a scriptural principle, a principle of dissent 
likewise, the non-interference of the civil power with the domain of 
conscience ; I neither vindicate his superstition, nor justify all the 
measures he adopted to thwart the designs of the Roman court. 

4. If authority now attaches itself to the life, doctrine, ecclesias- 
tical principles, and proceedings of Ambrose, as Mr. Newman be- 
lieves and asserts, then we may fairly claim him for a convert to 
another dissenting principle. It was by the free suffrages of the 
Milanese, in the cathedral of the city, and not by the choice of court 
or conclave, that Ambrose was elected bishop; so that while the 
church in the fourth century rebukes the conduct of the Church of 
England in the nineteenth, in this matter, it sanctions a maxim of 
nonconformity. But in proportion as authority attaches itself to Am- 
brose, some of Mr. Newman’s peculiar and fondly-cherished notions 
are weakened thereby; for it is a curious fact, that the bishop of 
Milan was chosen to the episcopate before he was baptized, and con- 
sequently before his body, according to the new Oxford theology, 
had become the “ tabernacle of divine grace.” If, therefore, as the 
writer of the ** Church of the Fathers” maintains, a divine sanction 
was given by a miracle to an individual who was elected a christian 
bishop without christian baptism, I do not see how the conclusion 
can be escaped, that a man may be a fit subject for christian com- 
munion aad a christian burial, who has never been sprinkled from 
an episcopal font. 

I now close these somewhat cursory remarks upon this volume 
with an extract from the chapter on ‘ Anthony in calm”—a 
passage which comes oddly enough from one who, with all his 
admiration at Ambrose’s rejection of court favour, can yet sigh at 
the probable termination of that ‘ quiet and pleasant course” of 
things, which subsisted during the early part of the reign of “ our 
blessed martyr St. Charles,” and through the whole of that of 
“* King George the good.” 

“If I must choose between the fashionable doctrines of one age and of 
another, certainly I shall prefer that which requires self-denial, and creates 
hardihood and contempt of the world, to some of the creeds now in esteem, 
which rob faith of all its substance, its grace, its nobleness, and its strength, and 
excuse self-indulgence by the arguments of spiritual pride, self-confidence, and 
ecurity— which, in short, make it their boast that they are much more comfortable 
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than that ancient creed which, together with joy, leads men to continual smiting 
on the breast, and prayers for pardon, and looking forward to the judgment day, 
as to an event really to happen to themselves individually.” —p. 382.* 

M. 


April 14th. 





ESSAYS ON THE BOOK OF JOB. 
No. II. 
BY THE REV. RALPH WARDLAW, D.D., GLASGOW. 


II. The next points into which it was proposed to inquire, were, 
the rz ane the autuor of this Book. 

There is a previous question, which is obviously distinct from 
both of these inquiries,—the question, namely—When and where 
did Job live? The settlement of this question will not, I am aware, 
ascertain the date of the Book itself, further than in one negative 
point of view, that the book could not be written earlier than the 
subject of it lived. It might, however be later, and even much 
later, than his own time. 

“The land of Uz,” mentioned as the place of the patriarch’s 
residence, is generally admitted to be the same as Idumea, a district 
of Arabia Petraeea—the stony Arabia. ‘* The only objection de- 
serving notice, that can be raised against this supposition, is drawn 
from the great distance of Idumea from the country of the Chal- 
deans, who, living on the borders of the Euphrates, could not easily 
have made depredations on the camels of Job. And this has been 
thought by some a sufficient cause for assigning to Job a situation in 
Arabia deserta, and not far from the Euphrates. But, as Lowth 
replies, what should prevent the Chaldeans as well as the Sabeans, 
a people addicted to rapine, and roving about at immense distances 
for the sake of plunder, from wandering through those defenceless 
regions, and pervading from the Euphrates even to Egypt? And, 
on the other hand, what probability is there that all the friends of 
Job, residing in and near Idumea, should be instantly informed of 
all that had happened to Job in the desert of Arabia, and on the 
confines of Chaldea, and repair thither immediately after the trans- 
action?+ I do not enter more minutely into this point; all such 
discussions of geographical locality, unless connected with important 
results, being generally felt to be dry and uninteresting. And of 
the particular residences of Job’s friends, we may say a little, when 
we come to that part of the narrative where they are introduced. 


* While writing the above, I met with an advertisement of the ‘¢ Church of 
the Fathers,” with Mr Newman’s name, and therefore continued to use it, though 
it does not appear upon the title-page of the book. 

+ Magee, vol. ii. pp. 56, 57 
N.S. VOL. IV. Zz 
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We may then, too, take occasion to notice such considerations as 
have been thought inconsistent with the supposition of Idumea being 
the country of the patriarch. 

With regard to the age in which Job lived, all are agreed in 
assigning to it a very remote date. This is apparent in a variety of 
particulars: such, for example, as the general air of antiquity in the 
manners; the patriarchal length of Job’s life; the allusions to 
idolatry being only to that species of it, which, by general confession, 
is admitted to have been the most ancient; references to certain 
customs, which are understood also to have belonged to a remote 
age ; and others of a like nature; on none of which, however, do we 
conceive it necessary to dwell.* 

Whilst there is a universal agreement with respect to the general 
point of antiquity, the precise time is, of course, matter of conjec- 
ture; and there is no getting further on this point than degrees of 
probability. The range of time within which the different hypo- 
theses are confined, extends from the days of Abraham to those of 
Moses: and the most ably supported opinion appears to be, that 
which places the period at which Job flourished between the death 
of Joseph and the Exodus, or departure of the children of Israel out 
of Egypt.t 

Without dwelling further on the time when Job lived, we proceed 
to consider the more contested question of auTHorsuiP ; the question 
wHo wrote the book, and, as necessarily involved in this, wun 
the book was written. Here, as has just been hinted, the opinions 
have been very various. It has been ascribed to Ezra, to Solomon, 
to Elihu, to Job himself, to Moses. We can but touch on these 
different opinions. 

The ascription of it to Ezra appears to be set aside at once, by the 
reference to the character of Job, which we find in the Book of the 
prophet Ezekiel, chap. xiv. The ordinary reader may require to be 
reminded, that the arrangement of the books in the Bible is not 
made at all according to the times when they were respectively 
written, or when their authors lived; and that, though the book of 
Ezekiel comes after that of Ezra, Ezekiel himself lived and prophe- 
sied before him. Now, there is no reason for supposing, that 
Ezekiel’s knowledge of Job was derived from any other source than 
the book called by his name. The reference occurs in a solemn 
declaration of Jehovah himself, and proceeds upon the assumption 
of the well-known and, in a manner, proverbial excellence of the 
patriarch’s character amongst the Jewish people. But if this know- 
ledge of Job, both by the prophet and by the Jews generally, was 

derived from the book, the book was in existence before the time of 
Ezra, which renders it needless to draw the inference, that it could 
not be written by him. 

Those critics who assign the book to so late a date as the age of 
Ezra, or even of Solomon, fancy they find in it a variety of allusions 
to Jewish customs, and to some of the more remarkable incidents of 


* Magee, vol. ii, pp. 58, 59. - 
+ The different opinions, with their authors, are enumerated by Magee, vol. ii. 


pp- 62, 63. 
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the Jewish history. But the reality of these supposed allusions 
rs to be extremely questionable. Different interpreters dis- 
cover different allusions in the very same passages; and none of 
them can, with any certainty, be established. They seem to be the 
roduct of an imaginative ingenuity, influenced by anxiety to sup- 
rt a favourite theory. As to certain peculiarities of language, 
which have also been conceived to indicate a later date than the 
time of Job himself or Moses, it must suffice for the present, to 
enter the same objection to the validity of the evidence; namely, 
that the critics are, on this point too, entirely at variance. And, 
whereas particular passages in the book are by some conceived to 
have been borrowed from the Psalms or from the Proverbs, it is 
almost too obvious to require the remark of Warburton, that if the 
resemblances be not entirely incidental, which, however, is neither 
impossible nor unlikely, there is just as great a probability that the 
borrowing was by the writer of the Psalms or of the Proverbs from 
the book of Job, as that it was by the writer of the book of Job 
from the Psalms or the Proverbs. The inference might thus be 
reversed. 

The hypothesis, indeed, of Solomon having been the author, rests 
on little if any thing more than a high estimate of his pre-eminent 
qualifications, together with some real or supposed Aradisms in the 
style of his Proverbs. * 

The ascription of the authorship to Elihu has arisen from a part 
of his address at the close of the controversy, chap. xxxii. 16, 17, of 
which it is enough to say, that it is only by an erroneons rendering 
itcan be made at all to support such an inference; and that (to nse 
the language of Goode) ‘the correction of it puts to flight all 
Elihu’s pretensions in a moment.” 

The opinions which carry in them the largest share of probability, 
are those which assign the Poem to Moses or to Job himself, or (in 
asense which will be explained immediately) to both. 

I, The opinion that the book is the production of Moses, has been 
entertained by not a few, both of Jewish and Christian commen- 
tators. 

The objection to this opinion, advanced by that eminent critic, 
Bishop Lowth, derived from the absence of such allusions to the 
customs and ceremonies of the Israelites, or the events of their 
history, as he thinks must have appeared in it on the hypothesis 
of Moses having written it, is answered, on the part of its sup- 

rters, by alleging that it was written at an earlier period of his 
ife, previonsly to the Exodus, and therefore, during his forty years 
residence in Midian, where they conceive him to have become 

acquainted with the facts of the story: and on this supposition, too, 
they account for the Arabisms already alluded to, which occasionally 


_* Goode, in the Introd. Dissert. to his Translation of the Book of Job, men- 
tions this as the opinion of Grotius, and as resting chiefly on his authority. Of 
the alleged Arabisms he says, “* they are scattered, comparatively, with a very 
sparing hand, and were probably meant to be nothing more than classical 
ornaments, like the occasional Grecisms to be found in Tully and Virgil.” 
Page 50. 
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occur in the style of his composition. This is the opinion of 
Michaelis, Kennicott, and others. Besides Bishop Lowth’s objection 
just noticed, that great critic further urges against it the dissimilarity 
of the style of the book of Job to that of the Pentateuch, not indeed 
of the simple historical narrative of the Pentateuch, but of what the 
Bishop calls ‘‘ the poetical style of Moses.” That of Job, he says, 
‘* is much more compact, concise, or condensed, more accurate in the 
poetical conformation of the sentences.”* But here again other 
critics are at variance with Lowth. ‘ Kennicott differs from the 
bishop so far as to affirm that there is a striking resemblance in the 
construction of the poetry of Job, to the song of Moses in Deut. 
xxxi.”+ Where such ‘ doctors differ,’ who is to decide? It 
would be out of place, as well as ulira vires, to adjust the balance 
of criticism and taste between men of renown like these, whose emi- 
nence is so merited as well as so exalted. 

2. That the book was the composition of Job himself, is the 
opinion favoured by Lowth, and Peters, and other critics and 
expositors. That the concluding verses were added by another hand, 
(which is abundantly manifest, since Job could not record his own 
death), is no valid objection to this hypothesis: and, if it shall be 
thought that the character of the patriarch, in the opening of the 
book, can hardly, with propriety, be conceived to have come from 
his own pen, inasmuch as even inspiration is not in general to be 
found operating in contravention of the proprieties of conduct and 
in correct feelings of the heart, there is little difficulty in supposing 
the introductory as well as the concluding verses to have been the 
writing of another. The poem may have been, notwithstanding 
such suppositions, substantially Job’s, written subsequently to the 
return of his prosperity, in grateful commemoration of the goodness 
of God, and of the wonders of the divine procedure towards him, as 
well as for the illustration, by the remarkable facts of his own case, 
of the principle on which the providential government of God 
is conducted. The objections to both these hypotheses lead me to 
the third. 

3. According to it, Job himself is supposed to have left in writing 
the materials of his own story, and Moses to have worked them up 
in their present form, It is obvious that ‘‘ leaving the materials’ 
is a phrase which may be understood in considerably different 
acceptations, with regard to the degree of arrangement and general 
completeness in which they were left. As the book consists prin- 
cipally of a series of conversational addresses between Job and his 
friends, it cannot be meant that the naked facts of the narrative 
alone, few and simple as they are, were left on record, while the 
addresses were an entire blank. We must conceive both the parti- 
culars of the narrative and the substance of the conversations to 
have been given by Job; while Moses, having understood the pro- 
phetic character of this patriarch, brought forward the poem ; that 
he gave it his sanction, in consequence of which it obtained an 


* Lowth’s Lectures on the Sacred Poetry of the Hebrews. Lect. xxxii. 
+ Magee, vol. ii. pp. 78, 79. Edit. 1816. 
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undisputed place among the canonical books of scripture; that, in 
the transcription, he threw the introductory portion of the book into 
its present form, altered and filled up, under divine guidance, as 
occasion might require, and subjoined the closing verses of the 
narrative ; that he made use of it for the instruction and consolation 
of his countrymen, the Hebrews, and for deepening upon their minds 
the impression of the duty of submission, humble, and cheerful, and 
confiding submission, to the divine will, under the adverse dispen- 
sations of his providence, either previously to the Exodus, during 
their sufferings in Egypt, or subsequently to it, during their wander- 
ings in the wilderness. 

f this hypothesis be admitted, and it appears, on the whole, to 
have more numerous and weighty considerations to give it veri- 
similitude than any other, then, along with other powerful recom- 
mendations to notice and to study, the poem possesses the interest- 
ing claim of being actually the most ancient writing extant in the 
world. 

III. Our third inquiry (or rather the fourth, the preceding having 
included two) is into the GENERAL stTRUCTURE of the poem, and 
STYLE OF ITS COMPOSITION. 

The light in which we seem warranted to regard Job himself, is 
that of a patriarchal prophet. The language of the apostle James 
may be quoted as favouring this view of him: ‘* Take, my brethren, 
the prophets, who have spoken in the name of the Lord, for an 
example of suffering affliction, and of patience. Behold we count 
them happy whoendure. Ye have heard of the patience of Job, and 
have seen the end of the Lord, that the Lord is very pitiful, and of 
tender mercy.” We do not cite the words as at all decisive of the 
point, but only as placing Job on a footing, at least, with the 
prophets, if not classing him amongst them. It was, in all likeli- 
100d, as the production of such a prophet, that the book was re- 
ceived as of divine authority, first, as has been noticed, under the 
sanction of Moses, and afterwards under that of Ezra, amongst those 
“holy writings” which were “given by inspiration of God,” and 
were “ profitable for instruction, conviction, for reformation, and 
for education in righteousness.” That the book was so recognized 
previously to the time of Ezra, appears from the allusion to it by 
Ezekiel, (chap. xx.) formerly referred to. 

Job was an Idumean; and yet the book is written in pure 
Hebrew ; and, in the judgment of the best critics, it bears no marks 
of being a translation from one language into another. This might 
seem favourable to the hypothesis of Moses having been the writer of 
it. It is not, however, inconsistent with that which assigns it to 
Job. “It is not improbable,” says Lowth, ‘ that all the posterity 
of Abraham, Israelites, Idumeans, and Arabians, whether of the 
family of Keturah or Ishmael, spoke for a considerable length of 
time, one common language.”* From the instance, too, of Balaam, 
of Mesopotamia, we know that the prophetic afflatus was not con- 
fined even to the posterity of Abraham, in any of the lines of descent. 
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The Hebrew in which the book is written, was probably the lan- 
guage in which the conversations recorded in it were carried on; 
inasmuch as the different parties were all either Idumeans, op 
Arabians of the adjacent country. 

The men of Idumea and Teman appear to have been noted, in 
early times, for their traditionary wisdom. Even in the days of 
Jeremiah and Obadiah, the prophets, this reputation seems to have 
been maintained. ‘‘ Concerning Edom, thus saith the Lord of 
Hosts, Is wisdom no more in Teman? is counsel perished from the 
prudent? is their wisdom vanished?” Jer. xlix 7. ‘* Shall I not in 
that day, saith the Lord, even destroy the wise men of Edom, and 
understanding out of the mount of Esau?” Obad. ver. 8. In the 
apocryphal book of Baruch, also, they are mentioned amongst “ the 
authors of fables, and searchers out of understanding.” Bar. iii, 
22, 23, And from various passages in the book of Job itself, in 
which the speakers make their appeal to the wisdom of their fathers, 
and of their fathers’ fathers, the same reputation appears to have 
reached back to a still more remote antiquity. 

The question, to what description of poetical composition the book 
should be assigned, is one on which, as on most of the rest, the 
critics have differed. Is it a dramatic poem? or is it epic ; or is it 
simply narrative and didactic? It can hardly be classed with the 
drama; for the beginning and the close are plain narration; and yet 
evidently form integral and inseparable parts of the piece: and 
moreover, there is nothing in it of the nature of dramatic plot or 
mystery, no concealed story, of whose issue the reader is not pre- 
viously apprized, progressively, and by a series of unanticipated 
occurrences, evolving itself, till it arrives at the final denouement, 
towards which all is then seen'to have been tending, but which, the 

reater the skill of the writer, the reader is the longer of discovering. 
he poem might indeed be said, with truth, to have the three unities 
of action, time, and place, which are pronounced essential to a 
properly constructed drama. The two latter it possesses in perfec- 
tion, there being no transition either in place or time. And the first 
it may fairly be regarded as also possessing; inasmuch as, — 
there are many and important lessons tanght in it respecting the 
operation of the human passions, both ont and evil, towards God 
and towards men, yet the proper point of illustration and enforce- 
ment is, the great principle on which the administration of divine 
gy ower is conducted. Still, in other respects, it is not dramatic. 

r. Goode denominates the poem ‘‘a regular Hebrew epic.”* 
This, however, is surely not less objectionable. Not but that there 
may be found in it the essential requisites, also three in number, 
which critics have conceived to belong to poems of this class, 
namely, that the action, or subject be one, that it be great, and that 
it be interesting: for here we have, as already noticed, unity of 
action, the struggles of a good man with the heavy visitations of 
Providence, illustrating and vindicating the principle of that Provi- 
dence, and the wisdom, righteousness, and benignity, by which its 
operations are characterized ; and, both in the struggles themselves, 


* Introd. Dissert. page 20. 
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and in the point they are designed to illustrate, there is greatness, 
and there is interest. But, if an epic poem be correctly described 
(and it is the most general description that can be given to it) as 
“ the recital of some illustrious enterprise in a poetical form,” or a 
«« poetical recital of great adventures ;”* we can hardly, without 
straining, bring the case of Job within the description; and far less 
can we admit its epic character, if, with the recital of real events, 
there is understood to be mingled the free introduction of fictitious 
personages, speeches, and incidents, and the employment of an unreal 
machinery. 

Perhaps we shall be nearest the truth, if we do not attempt to give 
the poem a place, exclusively, under any one of the different species 
of poetical composition usually enumerated, but consider it as par- 
taking, in some degree, of the distinctive attributes of each. It is 
dramatic, inasmuch as the parties, the dramatis persone, appear 
and speak for themselves; and characters are unfolded by the 
utterance of sentiment and passion. It is epic; inasmuch as charac- 
ter is partly evolved in action; and, by means of interesting incidents, 
and speeches in the loftiest style of eloquence, pathos and snblimity, 
truths of the highest order of importance are illustrated and esta- 
blished. It is narrative and didactic ; inasmuch as, not merely at 
the beginning and end, but throughout, it is a relation of what was 
actually done and said ; every address being introduced in the narra- 
tive style of “‘Job, or Eliphaz, or Zophar, or Bildad, or Elihu, 
answered and said ;” and those of Jehovah himself in the same 
manner. In whatever department, however, we choose to class the 
poem, all must be agreed, who are not insensible to the charms of 
poetry altogether, that, in addition to the highest of all recommen- 
dations to attentive study, arising from the paramount value of the 
truth of God designed to be conveyed by it, the book possesses 

werful attractions to the taste as well as to the devotion of every 
intelligent mind ; being throughout, as was formerly observed, in the 
very highest order of beauty and sublimity, characterized by diver- 
sified ere of diction, richness of imagery, elevation and bold- 
ness of conception, burning vehemence, and melting tenderness of 
emotion, and admirable adaptation of language to variations of 
character. 

I have already hinted at the main design, or principal lesson of 
the book, and consequently, at the purpose of its introduction into 
the sacred canon ; for the latter must of course be determined by the 
former. This, however, forms our last subject of inquiry : and, as we 


- purpose, in answering it, to give a rapid sketch or analysis of the 


poem, with the view of bringing out, with clearness and effect, its 
special design, and as this cannot be done now without extending 
this article to quite an undue length, we leave it to form the contents 


of No. III. 
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BIBLE TRANSLATION SOCIETY. 
( To the Editor.) 


I nave read, with a degree of painful interest, the account in the 
Patriot newspaper of the meeting for the formation of a new “ Bible 
Translation Society ;” and deeply do I regret that for a word, and 
that word relating only to the mode of baptism, another secession js 
to take place from the ranks of the Bible Society, and of those who 
have hitherto been among its most attached friends and supporters, 

In the course of its proceedings, I observe a charge of inconsis- 
tency brought against the committee of the Bible Society on two dis- 
tinct grounds, on neither of which, I am bold to say, can the allega- 
tion be sustained. 

It is perfectly true that the committee of the Bible Society did 
encourage the Serampore missionaries in their versions for more than 
twenty years, and that they did assist them to the extent of more 
than £27,000; but it is not true that the committee had been ap- 
prised of the denominational rendering of the word BazriZo, such as 
would render it inapplicable to the purposes of the missionaries of 
other christian bodies. You, Sir, are old enough to recollect the 
extraordinary interest which the labours of the Serampore mis- 
sionaries excited more than thirty years ago; and I respond to all 
that Dr. Duff has said, when ‘ he would not consent to remain silent 
when the first stone was thrown at the noble, the immortal trium- 
virate of Serampore.” Lauded as were their labours by the Rev. 
Dr. Buchanan, Rev. David Brown, and other bygone names, it did 
not once occur to the committee to inquire how the word for baptism 
had been rendered in their versions; and whatever might be known 
subsequently by the Rev. Joseph Hughes, a name never to be men- 
tioned without affectionate respect, there was no communication on 
the subject ever made to the committee; and I have no doubt he 
had his reasons for withholding the disclosure, hoping that his friends 
of the Baptist body would be induced to yield what appeared to him 
a point not worth contention. But I have it on unquestionable 
authority, that when the Protest from Calcutta arrived, signed by 
more than twenty missionaries from other bodies, the feeling was one 
of complete surprise to the committee: and if they would preserve 
their catholic and neutral principles; if they would not countenance 
versions subversive of the practice of all other Protestant denomina- 
tions, they were bound to stay their hand. They did what they 
could to induce their Baptist friends to adopt a neutral term, or to 
transfer the original word ; but having endeavoured to meet the dif- 
ficulty, as soon as it was announced, where, I ask, is the incon- 
sistency ? 

But we are again told, that the Bible Society is still circulating 
other versions with a similar immersional rendering; and hence 
another charge of inconsistency. On the contrary, I am assured by 
some distinguished scholars that the fact is quite otherwise; and if 
your readers will be at the trouble of turning to a review of Mr. 
Greenfield’s criticisms, in your Magazine for March, 1830, and at- 
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tributed to the Rev. Dr. Henderson,* they will find, with re- 
spect to the Syriac, the Ethiopic, and other Eastern versions, the 
term employed is one which does not determine the mode of baptism, 
whether by sprinkling, by pouring, or immersion. And with re- 
spect to the German, the Dutch, and other Teutonic versions, the 
fact is undeniable, that the word employed is restricted to the rite of 
baptism ; and that whenever dipping or immersion is to be expressed 
in these languages, a different word is employed. Thus, when the 
Germans would express dip, or immerse, they employ tauchen, 
eintauchen, untertauchen, and not taufen, by which the word 
faxri{w is translated. Moreover it is remarkable, that even the 
Baptists or Mennonites, in Holland and other parts, though they re- 
ject infant baptism, administer the ordinance by pouring, and not by 
immersion. Ifthen there is no plea for a strictly immersional rendering 
in these versions, where again is the inconsistency of the committee 
of the Bible Society? But even if the case were otherwise, I hum- 
bly conceive that the question, as it respects these national versions, 
rests upon a far different ground than that of our Baptist friends in 
India, who might be expected to make a common effort with other 
bodies, not for the propagation of their own peculiar views, but for 
the christianization of 150 millions of our pagan fellow-subjects. 

I will only add, that if our friends knew the inconvenience, even 
in France and Switzerland, of differing versions, and every edition 
brought out with some alterations, so that it is next to impossible to 
carry a copy of the Bible, in which you can exactly follow the read- 
ing in any church, they would, I think, be disposed to make great 
sacrifices, certainly that of a mere word, in order to obtain some- 
thing like a standard translation. 

I rejoice, however, that the principal speakers on the occasion 
were content to raise a fund for their own special objects, and that 
they still intend to support the Bible Society in its general opera- 
tions. I wish them ‘‘ good speed in the name of the Lord;” and I 
am sure, when they look at our home operations, the circulations 
which are going on in France and other countries, they cannot be in- 
different to a cause which they have so long supported. 

I am, Sir, yours very truly, 
An Otp Farienp. 


* We are happy to state that Dr. Henderson has publicly acknowledged the 
authorship of that masterly article in a pamphlet he has just published on this 
controversy, entitled, ‘‘ Baptism and the Bible Society. A Letter to the Rev. 
A. Brandram, M.A. on the meaning of the word BaxriZ, and the manner in 
which it has been rendered in versions sanctioned by the Bible Society.” Sold 
by Jackson and Walford; price 6d. We cordially recommend it to the atten- 
tion of our readers, as supplying an antidote at once mild and learned, to the 
extraordinary statements of our Baptist brethren, some of whom appear to think 
that the hardihood of their assertions will compensate for the lack of evidence to 
Support them. We deeply regret that they have resolved to force their opinions 
upon the public, and that a controversy is therefore inevitable between those 
who, in all other matters, are united. When are we to learn that there may be 
christian fellowship without ritual uniformity? But we must recur shortly to 
this painful subject.—Eprrtor. 


N.S. VOL. Iv. 3B 
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REMARKS ON A RECENT PAPER RESPECTING THE 
PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL. 


( To the Editor. ) 


I wave perused, with some concern, a paper in your number for April 
‘‘on the Propagation of the Gospel in Heathen Lands,” a subject 
which demands, as it unquestionably deserves, all the attention that 
can be given to it by the christian public. I deeply sympathise 
with some of the writer’s views, and with none more than those re- 
lating to the necessity, on the part of missionaries, of studious atten- 
tion to the character, customs, and modes of thought peculiar to the 
people amongst whom they labour; and in regard to China and 
Japan, the countries more especially alluded to by your —— 
dent, it is, without doubt, desirable that our missionary brethren 
should, if possible, surpass, in every instance, the most cultivated 
natives in all that pertains to literature and the theory of the arts. 
Iam more than inclined to doubt, however, whether the “ success” 
of the Jesuits in China in a former age is so unaccountable and so 
surprising as he has supposed, and whether the universal tendencies 
of human nature, to which the all-accommodating spirit of Popery 
offers but little violence, may not sufficiently explain the adhesion on 
the part of the poor heathen to the idolatries of the Church of Rome. 
In a religious sense, little, if any thing, appears, even from their own 
accounts, to have been done, beyond the incorporation of some new, 
with pre-existing rites and ceremonies, and the partial transference 
of divinely forbidden worship from false gods, to the images of real 
or fictitious saints. The zeal and intrepidity of many of the first 
followers of Loyola cannot be questioned ; and it were indeed matter 
of just lamentation if, in these respects, they should be found, on in- 
quiry, to have surpassed the modern messengers of a purer faith. 
But what can “‘E. P.” mean by “the firm and extensive footing 
which once seemed permanently established in these soils,” and which, 
he adds, ‘‘is now lost?” His references throughout do not go far- 
ther back than to the labours of the Jesuits; but he will not surely 
maintain that any thing is lost to Christianity, either by the compara- 
tive depression of that class of men, or by the abstinence of Protestant 
missionaries from that iniquitous course of compromise and intrigue 
to which the Romanists were mainly indebted for their temporary 
influence in China. The gospel of the grace of God had but little to 
do with whatever of “‘success” attended their exertions; and it is 
very questionable whether, if Protestant missionaries were instantly 
to realize similar success by similar means, this would furnish any 
ae ground of gratulation to the churches of our own or of other 
ands. 

Sufficient, indeed, may be gathered from the paper of your corres- 
pondent to show his conviction that the Jesuits, at the time he writes 
of, were, as a body, destitute of all the great moral qualifications of 
christian missionaries ; and in reference to our own modern mis- 
sionaries, he distinctly says, ‘‘ These last, indubitably, are the men 
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who walk in Christ’s steps, and may especially hope for God’s bles- 
sing.” This is a high commendation, but it is a just one; and sorry 
should I be were it now, or at any future period, to be qualified by 
the detected approximation of one of their number to the spirit and 
proceedings of the Romish emissaries. But if, in these respects, 
they are not to be imitated, in what other points, save those of gene- 
ral intelligence, intrepidity, and zeal, are they to be a pattern to our 
agents? And why select the Jesuits, as exemplifying these neces- 
sary and indispensable characteristics of every effective enterprize ? 
May they not be found associated in the records of past ages, and in 
the transactions of the present age, with enterprizes less questionable, 
both as to ends and means, than the proceedings of the Jesuits? They 
are not in themselves moral qualities, and are praiseworthy only as 
associated with what is good in nature and in tendency. Were the 
youthful missionary, therefore, requiring a stimulus of the kind your 
correspondent is anxious to supply, it were far more safe and suitable 
to direct him to those illustrious instances of intelligence and indus- 
try which already enrich the pages of modern missionary biography, 
and to which there are many equally illustrious counterparts in the 
ministerial biography, both of the old world and the new. In these 
he would meet with such illustrations of ministerial and missionary 
character, such deeds and such endurances of holy heroism, as may 
be contemplated without that revulsion of feeling, and that spiritual 
injary which might ensue from an inspection of the blotted records of 
Romish policy and Jesuitical chicanery and craft. 

Notwithstanding all that I have said, you would not have been 
troubled, Mr. Editor, with this communication, but for another sen- 
timent of your respected correspondent, and which, for his sake and 
for my own, I shall express in his own words: ‘* Has it not been 
the policy,” he asks, ** of some of the most suecessful missionaries 
to humanize the barbarians to whom they preached, before they 
evangelized them? The soil must be prepared before the seed is 
sown. The disposition to receive and to appreciate the blessings 
offered must be created, prior to the full and extensive reception of 
all the benefits to be derived from the christian revelation,” &c. 
Here I am decidedly at issue with your correspondent, and affirm, 
without qualification, precisely the reverse of what, doubtless with 
much sincerity, but without due consideration, he has thus advanced. 
The problem as to the relative order of christianity and civilization 
has, in our own day, been so completely, so frequently, and in such 
a variety of circumstances solved, that any thing like a serious con- 
fatation of so strange a position as has been so unguardedly assumed 
seems utterly superfluous. Yet there is obviously some confusion of 
ideas in your correspondent’s mind, inasmuch as he speaks of the 
missionaries as ‘¢ humanizing the barbarians to whom they preached, 
before they evangelized them;” ‘‘E. P.”’ might here seem to place 
secting in precedence of, and in distinction from evangelization. 

¢ has too much intelligence and good sense to make such a blun- 
der; and yet, ten thousand such blunders would be more creditable 
than the serious maintenance of the principle which he has ventured 


to lay down, May I hope that these few words will be enough to 
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induce his careful and conscientious revisal of a sentiment to which 
the whole current of modern missionary history is diametrically op- 
posed. Should not facts and arguments present themselves to his 
mind, sufficiently powerful to secure his retractation of so strange an 
error, it will then be my easy duty to supply them. 

In a note “ E, P.” cites as an authority the example and conduct 
of “« Mr. Shaw, the Wesleyan missionary from South Africa.” “ He 
began his mission by teaching the savages around him the arts of 
civilized life, of agriculture in all its forms, and the advantages of 
social order and laws, and thus rendered them capable of ascending 
to the higher truths of religion.” ‘Your correspondent must have 
strangely mistaken this good man’s statements. Mr. Shaw has been 
associated, for some time, with other brethren in the district of 
Graham’s Town and Lower Albany, and their labours appear to 
have been much blessed. By their last report, ‘‘ nearly one hundred 
accredited members of society, of various tribes, were connected with 
the native church under their care;” and, as accounting for this, 
they say, ‘‘this congregation partook largely of the late religious 
revival.” * This method of accounting for the progress of the truth 
is much more in harmony with the convictions and actual operations 
of our missionary brethren than the process above described. The 
inculcation of the truth as it is in Jesus into the youthful and the 
adult mind; the preaching of the cross is now, as in apostolic times, 
the only effectual means of ‘‘ humanizing the barbarous ;” and when 
this has gained the conquest of the heart by its wondrous adaptation 
and sovereign efficacy as ‘the power of God,” the amenities of 
civilized and social life are ever present to attest and grace its 
trinmph. 

Liverpool. J.J.C. 





FRAGMENTS OF PURITAN HISTORY. 
No. V. 


Wue» persons are placed in exalted stations, and assume the power 
of oppressing others, their conduct is unsound in principle and dan- 
gerous in practice. This was remarkably exemplified in the puritanic 
age. The right reverend prelates, exalted to a giddy eminence, 
treated the pious puritans with wanton cruelty, as if they had 
belonged to some inferior race of creatures. Dr. John Aylmer, 
Bishop of London, was admirably fitted, by his natural temper, 
and position in society, for an inquisitor, and an oppressor of the 
church of God; and, being invested with power, he did not fail 
to employ it, though a professed protestant, in the persecution of his 
protestant brethren. The conduct of this dignitary, presently after 
his exaltation, was brought under strong suspicion ; and he was 
accused of selling the timber, and wasting the revenues of the 
bishopric, for which he was convened before the privy council. 
On his appearance, the Lord Treasurer Burghley ‘ openly blamed” 


* Missionary Register, February, 1840, p. 67. 
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him, and, with great freedom, told him that a bishop had once been 
displaced for a similar offence. This rebuke gave the bishop ‘* some 
uneasiness,” and ‘ provoked him to anger,” and, in conclusion, 
her Majesty forbad the bishop cutting down any more timber.* 
As might Bo been expected, Bishop Aylmer was not a little 
disturbed by these proceedings; and, in defence of his character, he 
sent the following called an ‘‘ angry letter” to Lord Burghley : 


“* My very good Lord, 

“ The unjust surmises of my wasting of wood, I have answered particularly ; 
whereby, if your lordship shall be satisfied, I shall be glad: if not, I must and 
will stand to the justifying of my doing, both in that and all other things. 
Only this grieveth me, that my Lord Treasurer is content to have a miscontented 
mind towards the og | of London. No just cause, I am sure, have I given 
you; but contrariwise, | have as much honoured you in all times and everywise 
as any man in England ; and I doubt not but God will touch your heart when he 
shall think best, and move you to remember me with your wonted favour. Your 
lordship can have no great victory over me, who never strove against you ; nor, if 

‘ou should displace me, as you told me it was a rare cause in law to deprive a 
ishop, whether you were one to bring me in I know not; but, if you should 
procure to bring me out, I assure you I would thank you, The charge being so 
unportable, my old years growing on, the beggaring of myself, the wearing of 
my body, thanklessness of the office, the continual discouragement, especially of 
late, being called to answer every tritle, maketh me fall upon my knees to pray, 
that you or some other will help me ever to lead a private life. Therefore, my lord, 
no man shall need to sift much my doings ; for I shall not oppose my conscience. 
And, to be plain with your lordship, you are the man that doth most discourage 
me, not in that point whereof I make no account ; but in that, by your word 
and countenance, my government is hindered. For when such words pass from 
you, that such and such things be not of the nature of religion ; that the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction, which you yourself by statute have confirmed, is merely 
papal that you would such and such should preach, who are disturbers of it. 

t cannot be, my lord, that these words from your mouth, as from her Majesty, 
shall more embolden them, and hinder our labours, than our toil and moil shall 
in many years be able to help and salve. 

“ These are the things, my lord, which do discourage me, and make me weary ; 
that, on the one side, we shall be bawled on by them, and not backed nor 
countenanced by such great magistrates as you are. For my part, I am so 
oppressed with business, enough for any three, without others’ help, reward, or 
thanks ; it must needs make us desperate, as, by my writing, you may see I am. 
I cannot live this life, nor joy greatly in my state, where I always toil to the 
utmost in my power, and dwell in suspicion of your good lordship. Two things 
make me bold: the one is, that I fear not, and care not, for the loss of my 
place: the other is, that I have a clear conscience, that I ever deserved well of 
your lordship, and never ill; and, therefore, whatsoever shall happen, I shall 
stand clear before God. If you think that my answer to this objection be either 
hot true, or not sufficient to satisfy you, your lordship may call Mr. William 
Clark; whom, I think, your lordship judges to be upright and wise, and of 
great experience ; and, if it fall not out, my lord, that 1 am so careful a man 
for my woods, and that they are much the better for me, then let me lose my 
credit with her Majesty and all your honours. I know this is no time to hold 
your lordship thus long; but that very grief of mind makes me to deal with your 
Poor ¢ as Job did with God, towards whom, in his passion, he sometimes 
forgot himself: so I may seem to pass the limits of my duty. But, if it may 
Please you with this to forgive and forget all the rest, I shall be as ready to seek 
your favour as any man alive ; which, if I cannot obtain, there is one above that 


* Strype’s Aylmer, pp. 71—74. 
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will one day reprove you and chide you. Thus, God bless your lordship, as I 
would be blessed myself. From Fulham, this 26th of May, 1579. 
“Your Lordship’s humbly to command, 
“ Joun Lonpoy.”* 


The restless prelate, under extreme mortification, lamented that 
he had so few coadjutors in the ‘“ toil and moil” of persecution, 
which made him not only ready to give up his place, but even 
weary of life. His spirit, however, was not easily broken, though 
he had other difficulties to encounter. Having discovered his vic- 
tims, he was sometimes perplexed how to lay hold of them. This 
was particularly the case with Mr. Robert Wright, a puritan minis- 
ter ordained in one of the foreign reformed churches, and entertained 
as preacher in the house of Lord Rich; which is fully stated in the 
bishop’s letter to Lord Burghley, dated September, 29th, 1581, thus 
addressing his lordship : 


“T understand her Majesty is offended with certain disorders in Essex, and 
especially with such exercises as are thought to be had and continued in Lord 
Rich’s house ; the minister whereof is one Wright, ordered I cannot tell how nor 
where. It may please your good lordship to inform her highness, that in the 
late Rich’s time, father unto this nobleman, I had many great favours at his 
hands for the staying of them ; but now of late, within this fortnight, the present 
Lord Rich came to my house at Fulham, together with his base uncle, and 
another, to entreat me to license the said Wright to preach in my diocese, 
Which, because I utterly denied, unless he would stat to the orders of this 
church, his said base uncle did so shake me up, as I never was so abused at any 
man’s hands since I was born. For which I would have committed him, but 
thet we were not three present together, to do it according to the authority of 
the commission. Nevertheless, we have determined to call him at our first 
sitting in the term. As to Lord Rich himself, I gave him great warning, that 
he followed not his counsel in these matters; if he did, I must needs make her 
Majesty privy to it; and so I meant to do. Wright, that is the preacher, I 
cannnot come by, unless we would send a power of men to fetch him out ofa 
nobleman’s house. I have charged both the father and the son to send him unto 
me, and they both have promised, but never performed. Therefore, seeing we 
do as far as our commission giveth us leave, I trust her Majesty will think the 
best of our doings ; and not suffer us to be defaced of such busy bodies, nor be 
grieved with us for not doing that which our authority reacheth not unto. How 
I strove with him in this behalf these two whole years past, it is well known to 
all the country; and, yet, unless we should pull him out by the ears, I know 
not how we should come at him. Thus, hoping that your lordship will entreat 
her Majesty not to give ear to any information made against us ; but rather to 
consider unto what peaceable tranquillity God, by my poor services, hath 
brought not only London, and my whole diocese, but also the most part of 
England, since I came to this place ; whereby I have as I think, in my con- 
science, deserved her gracious favour, rather than discouragements. I am hated 
like a dog, and am called the oppressor of the children of God.” + 


The ‘ peaceful tranquillity” effected by this prelate was by 
stopping the mouths of faithful ministers, in which he was certainly 
very successful ; since, in Essex alone, he suspended, deprived, or im- 
prisoned, upwards of thirty zealous and conscientious ministers, 
declaring “ they should be white with him, or he would be black 


* Lansdowne’s MSS. Vol. xxviii. No. 72. 
+ Ibid. Vol. xxxiii. No. 24. 
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with them.”* How then could he wonder to be “ hated like a dog,” 
and denominated an ‘* oppressor?” The bishop found some difficulty 
in the foregoing case of prelatical warfare; but he went the sure 
way to work, and the projected scheme, in six weeks, was found 
sufficiently effective. This will appear from the following brief 
epistle which the bishop sent to Lord Burghley : 


“ Right honourable, 

“T thought it my duty, because your lordship was at the first hearing of the 
matters concerning Rich and Wright, to let you understand how the matters fell 
out yesterday, and what we have done, as well in that as in others. If it please 
your lordship, very great proofs were brought against those two, about their 
speech against the solemnizing of the Queen’s day. Against Wright for asking, 
i they would make it a holy day, and so make our Queen an idol: and Rich 
for saying and maintaining in very great earnest the same speeches and others. 
For this cause, and for rejecting the prayer-book, and many other disorders, 
we have committed them both: Wright to the Fleet, and Rich to the Marshalsea. 
Dix, a very disobedient man, and a violent innovator, we have sent to the 
Gatehouse; that he there, and Wright in the Fleet, may exercise their learning 
against the Papists, which hitherto they have brought against their brethren, 
and against the state’ Some others we have admonished, and some suspended, 
till they show themselves conformable in allowing the book of common-prayer. 
In these things and such others as be of importance and odious, our colleagues 
do shrink from us ; whereby those few who do assist us now grow discouraged. 
Fulham, November, 8th, 1581. 

“ Your Lordship’s at command, 
“ Joun Lonpon.”’+ 


Bishop Aylmer, possessing such vast power, with his dominant 
Fn and principles, could not escape difficulties. He informed the 
rd Treasurer, that he had obtained a signal conquest, and 
effectually secured his three victims ; yet he was presently involved 
in other perplexities, and was again convened before the lords of the 
council; after which the prelate addressed this short letter to Lord 


Burghley : 


“ My singular good Lord, 

“Tthought it good to signify unto your lordship, my humble and hearty 
s for your goodness in the matter lately before you and others; wherein, 
though I found such great justice, with honourable favour; yet it is greatly 
brated, that the Bishop of London was called before the council. I pray your 
lordship, therefore, hereafter let me be called before yourself and some one 
of the council ; for else I must, with your lordship’s good favour, give over 
sitting in the commission. I would to God my Lord of Canterbury were in 
the commission, that I might have some ease; for I am dead weary! Thus I 
humbly take my leave of your lordship, whom I pray God to bless with all 
gad and earthly blessings. At my house by St, Paul’s, November, 7th, 


“ Your Lordship’s at command, 
“ Joun Lonpon.”} 


This reverend prelate had a very high opinion of his own cha- 
racter, and of his zealous efforts to promote the welfare of the 
church; but the measures which he adopted to suppress noncon- 


* MS. Register, pp. 584—742. 
+ Lansdowne’s MSS. Vol. xxxiii, No. 25. 
t Ibid. Vol. xxxviii, No. 86. 
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formity were notoriously severe and appalling, utterly unworthy of 
a minister of Christ. He betrayed a cruel, persecuting spirit 
in the treatment of Mr. Barnaby Benison, a minister of good 
learning and amiable piety in London; whom he, in 1579, sum- 
moned to appear before him; and for refusing the oath ex 
officio, he suspended him from his ministry, and committed him 
first to the Clink, then to the Gatehouse, where he remained jive 
years. The bishop’s partial biographer admits that his lordship 
overshot himself, betrayed a want of circumspection, and dealt too 
hardly with the pious divine. In addition to this severity, when the 
prisoner was first apprehended, the bishop’s officers carried away a 
“age part of his household furniture and his valuable library, and 

e suffered other considerable losses.* Mr. Benison, having ob- 
tained deliverance from his long and miserable confinement, solicited 
some remuneration for damages he had sustained, and presented, in 
1584, the following petition to the Lords of the Council : 


‘* My very good Lords, 

‘ It pleased God of late to lay open very manifestly before all your honours, 
the great injury and wrong which of a long time 1 have sustained by the Lord 
Bishop of London: so all the godly men who have heard of his hard dealing 
towards me, think indeed that it will cause very many to give hearty thanks to 
God with me for him to make good compensation for what he has done; 
and also your honours due consideration of the same, when he shall understand 
how he is constrained, according to the equity both of the laws of God and of 
the realm, to make me some recompense, for the great expenses I have been very 
long put to by him, and so in many ways restrained through him. 

“* May it please you, therefore, my good Lords, according to your accustomed 
goodness fet charitable pity, that you have on the poverty of Christ’s servants, 
to inform her Majesty while your suppliant’s affliction is still fresh within her 

atient remembrance, that the loss and great imprisonment, especially over and 
sides his former harm done me; and that it may please her Majesty to take 
some pity on me in these three things: First, my dua of thirty-one weeks’ 
close confinement in the Clink, having a man continually suing to your honours 
for me, whose expenses, besides his ordinary maintenance, have been great and 
chargeable to me; as is not unknown to some of your honours. It may easily 
be judged by you, that neither I nor any other poor student, who hath been 
tenderly brought up after my honest manner in learning, could any ways con- 
veniently live in so costly a place, so long a time, under forty pounds cost at the 
least. ondly, the unfaithful dealings of sundry men with me, who had the 
most part of my poor household stuff in their hands when I went into prison, 
and the utter spoil of my books, both at my chamber, and also in the prison, 
brought no less damage to me than was my cost in the Clink, with much grief; 
because I can get no such books again, and most of them I miss. Thirdly, my 
r tenement of freehold, all the stay of my living that was ever left me by my 
ather, is so ruined and utterly spoiled in my absence, that a hundred pounds 
will not in all things repair it again, and bring it to the same value for ber 
Majesty’s service. 

“* Wherefore, these things briefly communicated to her Majesty by your 
honours, and my present poverty in some measure opened unto her; to wit, that 
it may please you to tell her that I am not now able, unless I could sell the 
whole of my poor apparel, to lay out forty shillings for the good recovery of 
what has been taken from me, and, by force is still kept from me. But I doubt 
not that God, who of his mercy towards me, made her Majesty before to pity mé 


* Strype’s Aylmer, pp. 209—212. 
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for my long imprisonment and other wrongs received by the lord —— will 
also now again by your honours’ good help, move her to set down, according to 
the christian clemency God hath engrafted in her, and the righteousness he hath 
endued her with, some sure good order of recompensing me by the said lord 
bishop, for the great wrong he hath done me. So shall I have great cause still 
to praise God for the same, with thanksgiving always to him for his high 
government over me and my enemy, and all your honours’ good done at all 
times towards me. I bless Almighty God, who has done great things for you, 
in spite of all your enemies, and to other poor Christians here, who pray for 
your honours ; so in the resurrection of the righteous, to crown you again with 
double grace and everlasting honour in heaven. Amen. 
“ Your honours’ most suppliant, 
“ Barnaby Bentson, Student in Divinity.”* 


Mr. Benison, we are also informed, humbly and importunately 
moved the Lords of the Council, ‘‘ for the everlasting love of God, 
and for the pity they cherished to true Protestants, to be a means 
that his pitiful ery might be heard, and just cause with some credit 
be cleared, to the honour of God and her Majesty, whom he esteemed 
more than all the bishop’s blessings or bitter cursings; and that he, 
being half dead, might again reeover to get a poor living with the 
little learning God had given him, to his glory, to the discharge of 
some part of his duty, and to the profit of his country.”+ 

The Lords of the Council were so moved with Mr. Benison’s case, 
that they addressed a letter to the bishop, dated November 14th, 1584, 
styling his usage of Mr. Benison “ hard dealing,” and “ false im- 
prisonment,” and reminding him that by law he might ‘* recover 
damages.” They, moreover, required his lordship ‘‘ to use some 
consideration towards him, by giving him a sum of money to 
repay him for the wrong he had done him, and to supply the 
hindrance he had incurred by his lordship’s hard dealing.” The 
bishop, however, begged to be excused from making compensation, 
for these remarkable reasons, because of his own ‘ poor estate,” 
though possessed of great riches; and because of the “ great vaunt 
the man would make of the conquest of a bishop !”{ 

Another important instance may be deemed worthy of the reader’s 
attention. The learned and celebrated Mr. Cartwright, having for 
many years been an exile in a foreign land, found his health ina 
very declining state ; and being recommended by learned physicians 
to try his native air as the only means of saving his life, he ventured 
upon a visit to this country. But, remarkable as it may appear, 
he had no sooner landed in England, than Bishop Aylmer appre- 
hended him, and cast him into prison! By this rash and bar- 
barous measure, which no plea on earth could justify, he not only 
betrayed a total want of sympathy and humanity, but proclaimed to the 
world, the cruel, persecuting spirit by which he was governed. The 
infatuated prelate, in this affair, greatly overshot the mark ; having 
committed the afflicted exile by her Majesty’s commandment, when 
he had received no command whatever! While, by this episcopal 
artifice, he attempted to crush the learned puritan divine, he incurred 


* Lansdowne’s MSS. Vol. xlii. No. 86. 

+ MS. Register, p. 591. 
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the Queen’s displeasure against himself ; and in this painful dilemma, 
he addressed the following humiliating letter to Lord Burghley, 
imploring his friendly interposition to appease her Majesty’s indigna- 
tion : 

“ My singular good Lord, 

“ T understand myself to be in some disgrace with her Majesty about Mr, 
Cartwright ; because I sent word to your lordships, by the clerk of the council, 
that I committed him by her Majesty’s commandment. Alas! my lerd, in 
what a dilemma stood I, that if I had not showed that warrant, I should have 
had all your displeasures, which I was not able to bear ; and using it for my shield, 
being not forbidden by her Majesty, I am blamed for not taking upon me a matter 
wherein she herself would not be seen. Well, I leave it to God, and to your 
wisdom, to consider in whata dangerous place of service I am ; but God, whom 
I serve, and in whose hands the hearts of princes are, as the rivers of waters, can 
and will turn all to the best, and stir up such honourable friends as you are to 
appease her Highness’s indignation. In the mean time, my good lord, I will 
vow myself to you, as my chief patron under God and her Majesty ; and surely 
you shall find me neither undutiful nor unthankful. Thus I humbly take my 
leave of your good lordship, with my prayer to God for your long and prosperous 
life, and the continuance of your good inclination towards me, which is much 
to my comfort. June 22, 1585. 

“ Your Lordship’s at command, 
*¢ Joun Lonpon.”* 


The Lord Treasurer, to whom this epistle was addressed, reminded 
Bishop Aylmer how reprehensible was the conduct of the bishops, 
and how strangely they had degenerated from their original institu- 
tion. He stated to him these cutting facts:—‘« Of the common 
jurisdiction of bishops, chancellors, commissaries, summoners, and 
such like, I said with grief of mind, that I see therein no true use of 
what was meant at the first erection of those offices which I allow well 
of; but a corrupting of them to private gain, and not to the public 
benefit, and edifying of the heed | And it grieveth me to see the 
pretended reformers have occasion ministered to condemn your offices, 
when they should condemn the mistakes thereof.”’+ 

This sharp rebuke, from so high an authority, was peculiarly 
appropriate and seasonable, yet without effect on the callous mind of 
Bishop Aylmer, who was one of the severest persecutors in the 
puritanic age. He treated the worthiest ministers with wanton 
cruelty, and was seldom sparing in bitter invectives, styling them— 
“ass, and idiot, and fool!’’t He proved, from multiplied facts, 
that he had very little compassion in his nature; and, without bowels 
of mercy, he inflicted the severest sentences on the victims of his 
malignity, who could not sacrifice their principles and consciences 
on the altar of conformity. He openly declared, ‘ that he would 
surely and severely punish them, or lie in the dust for it!” He also 
recommended to the university of Cambridge to expel all who 
scrupled conformity, adding, “ the folly that is bound up in the 
heart of a child, is to be expelled by the rod of discipline!”§ 


B. B. 
* Lansdowne’s MSS Vol. xlv. No. 44. + Ibid. Vol. civ. No. 17. 
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DUTY OF WEALTHY TRADERS: IN ANSWER TO A QUERY. 


Ix answering the query of an Inquirer respecting the line of con- 
duct to be pursued by a christian tradesman or merchant, who, 
through the blessing of God, has obtained a competent share of 
worldly wealth, and therefore doubts the propriety of continuing 
his gainful occupation, unless it be by devoting its proceeds to the 
cause of God and general benevolence, we must, I think, view 
the cage as it stands in particular instances, rather than lay down 
any absolute rule. Take, for instance, the case of an individual 
who has, for many years, been an active and very efficient member 
of a christian church—one who, by his gifts and graces, has ob- 
tained the well-merited respect of his pastor and fellow members, 
but whose time for usefulness is very much diminished, by the con- 
stant demand made on him from his occupation ; that such an in- 
dividual should retire from the more active duties of business to 
devote his undivided energies to God’s service, and the well-being 
of his fellow men, is, we imagine, quite clear: to continue adding to 
the store of wealth wonld be sinful, and even the devotion of much, 
orall that is acquired, would not compensate for the loss of moral 
power (that is far greater than mere pecuniary gifts) which the church 
would sustain by the continuance of such a person in business. 

But, again, we may suppose a case, and there are many such, 
where a most excellent man has, for twenty or thirty years, steadily 
and successfully followed his occupations, but its constant demands 
on his time has rendered him quite inadequate to the filling any 
post of importance, beyond, perhaps, the Sabbath-school, or en- 
gaging in prayer at social meetings. Now for such an individual 
to retire entirely from business, and think to engage himself, as he 
sees many of his friends around him, in public speaking, visiting 
the sick, and attending committees, would be (however much we 
may admire the motive) an entire failure, since it is well known 
that, after a certain time of life, we are so governed by our habits as 
to render it quite impracticable altogether to change them ; and all 
attempts to do so, end in disappointment. 

We rejoice to think how many christian tradesmen there are, in 
our various churches, whose hearts are filled with benevolent inten- 
tions, and who, although they have not the gift of utterance, have 
what, in the sight of God, is far better, real affection for all men; 
and noble, indeed, are the contributions of such to our various reli- 
gious societies. 

To such, we say, labour for God ; let your profits in business be 
entirely devoted to his cause; be seeking out fresh channels for 
your benevolence to flow in, and thus shall you experience what 
Solomon did two thousand years ago, ‘ there is that scattereth, and 
yet increaseth.” j 

Let, then, our christian friends of this order see to it, that they use 
the talent God has given them ; let them distribute nobly, prayerfully, 


constantly, and by so doing, put to silence the ignorance of foolish 
3C2 
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men, and show to all that religion is an operative principle ; that 
os is not a dead faith, but one that walketh by love, and purifies 
the heart. 


Bristol, April 8, 1840. H. 





HEADS OF THE LAST SERMON PREACHED BY THE REV, 
PHILIP HENRY, AT CHESTER, JULY 28, 1695. 


(To the Editor.) 


Rev. Sir,—A volume of MS. Sermons and Expositions in the hand- 
writing of Mrs. Sarah Savage, eldest daughter of the Rev. Philip 
Henry, having lately come into my hands, I have selected the 
following, preached by him at the Presbyterian Chapel, Crook 
Lane, Chester, as a first contribution from it to your useful publica- 
tion. I shall in a short time send you his “ last Exposition in the 
family the last morning of his life, June 23, 1696.” 
G. L. 


Wrexham, March 9, 1840. 


The Heads of a Sermon preached by my dear Father at Chester, 
the last time of his being there, viz. July 28, 1695. He died 
June, 1696. 


Epist. to Philemon the last verse, ‘‘ The grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ be with your spirit, Amen.” 
This is an epistle written to a particular friend of Paul's abouta 
secular concern, and it consists of two grand petitions or requests. 
1. To Philemon on the behalf of Senkins: 
2. To God on the behalf of Philemon. 
Doctr. That the choicest gift we can ask of God for our friends is, 
that the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ may be with their spirits. 
And if it be so desirable for our friends, it must of necessity be so 
for ourselves. 
Shew I. What is meant by grace. Grace signifies, 
1. The good-will of God towards us. 
2. The good work of God in us—called grace for two reasons : 
1. Because it is the free gift of God. 
2. Becatise it makes us gracious. 
Now there are several parts of grace. 
1. Habitual grace. 2. Actual grace. 3. Aiding and assisting 
grace. 4. Crowning, persevering grace. 
Shew II. Why is it called the grace of our Lord Jesus. 
1. Because he is the author and finisher of it. 
2. He is the pattern and sampler of it. t 
Shew III. What is meant by the spirit, with thy spirit, either 
the humane soul, or the upper regions of y‘ soul, or it is sometimes 
put for the temper and disposition of the man. 
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I shall shew in eight scriptural expressions that grace is a choice 


a It is the one thing needful. Luke x. 42. 

2. It is the better part that shall never be taken away. 

3. It is the root of the matter. Job xix. 28. 

4, It is the principal thing. Prov. iv. vii. 5. 

5. It is the whole of man. Eccles. xii. last. 

6. It is the blessing indeed. 1 Chron. x. 7. O that thou wouldst 
bless me indeed. 

7. It is the more excellent way. 1 Cor. xii. last. 

8. It is the thing that accompanies salvation. Heb. x. 9. 

Then I am to prove that the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ is the 
choicest of all gifts. 

1. From the choice companions that do accompany it. See 
2Cor. xiii. last. The love of God and the communion of the Holy 
Ghost are joined with it. 

Psal. xxxiv. 10. Grace and glory. 

2, From the choice influences which it hath on the spirit wherever 
it is. 

1. It doth enlighten and enliven the spirit. 

2, It doth mollify and mortify the spirit. 

3. It will purify and preserve it. 

4, Greaten and govern the spirit. 

5. The grace of Christ does sweeten and strengthen the spirit. 

8. Consider what is with our spirit, if the grace of our Lord 
Jess Christ be not. 

Q. What is the spirit of a man or a woman like, if it be without 
the grace of Christ ? 

1. Like a field without a fence, or a fool without understanding. 

2. Like a horse and mule without bit or bridle, or like a house 
without furniture. 

8. Like a ship without tackling, anchor, rudder, or pilot. 

4, Like a cloud without rain, or a carcase without a soul. 

5. Like a tree without fruit, or a traveller without a guide. 

Just such a thing is the soul without grace. 

You may further see in two scriptures the misery of those who 
want the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Eph. ii. 12.—1. He is without Christ. 
2. An alien to the commonwealth of Israel. 
3. A stranger to the covenant of promise. 
4. He is without hope. 
5. Without God in the world. 
Rey. iii. 17.—1. Wretched, and wants supply. 
2. Miserable, and wants comfort. 
3. Poor, and wants riches. 
4, Blind, and wants sight. 
5. Naked, and wants clothing. 
Thus you have a description of that man who wants Jesus Christ and 
his “ae which is the choicest of all gifts. 
sel. Hence conclude a graceless condition is a miserable 


condition. 
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2. Learn what is at the bottom of all our failings, declinings, and 
decays in holy duties. 

Tis for want of the supplies of this grace. 

3. Try yourselves touching your spiritual state. See whether you 
have the grace of Christ or not. 

4, Suffer the word of exhortation.—Zaxh. Let me desire you to 
ask this grace of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

1. Ask it for yourselves. When we are about to ask any thing, 
we are thinking, Do I need it? May it be had? Is it worth 
having ? 

Apply it to this, 

Q. 1. Do I need the grace of Christ? 

Ans. Thou dost; for we can do nothing to please God without it. 

Q. 2. Is it worth having? 

Ans. It is; for no man ever got to heaven, nor ever shall, without 
this grace. 

Q. 3. May it be had? 

Ans. Yes, it may be had, for no one ever yet did ask it of God in 
a right manner that went without it. I say in a right manner; to 
prevent mistakes, when do we ask grace in a right manner? 

1, When we ask it in the first place. 

2. When we ask it in sincerity and nprightness, 

3. When we ask it with importunity. 

Then, and then only, do we ask in a right manner. 
_2. Ask it for your friends, especially at some times and in some 
circumstances. 

1. When your friends and relations are in the great turns of 
their lives, then put up this petition, that they may have the grace of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. 

2. When they prosper in the world. 

3. When they are under any affliction. 

4. When at the point to die. 

5. Are any of your relations or friends magistrates or ministers, 
pray this for them, that the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ may be 
with their spirit. 

Obj. Some will say, I have long prayed for such or such a friend, 
and my prayer is not answered. 

Ans. ]. It may be you pray for grace for one friend, and God 
answers you in another. 

2. Do not say it is in vain to pray, if the answer do not come 
speedily. 

3. If you pray only, and do not use means, you may thank your- 
self that they succeed not. Prayers are to be seconded with en- 
deavours. 
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REVIEW. 


1. Memoirs of the Rev. T. C. Everett, late of Reading. By the 
Rev. H. J. Crump, Chaplain of Mill Hill Grammar School. 
Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 

2. Memoirs and Remains of the Rev. W. Nevins, D.D. of Balti- 
more, with an Essay, by the Rev. Octavius Winslow, A.M. 
A. and J. Mathew, Moorgate Street. 

3. Remains of the Rev. C. J. Paterson, B.A. Vicar of West 
Hoathley, Sussex ; with a Memoir of the Author. Ldited by 
C. J. Hoare, M.A. Archdeacon of Winchester. Seeley and Co. 

4, Sermons to Youth, by the late Rev. J. Haque, of Darwen, Lan- 
eashire ; with a Memoir of the Author. Ward and Co. 

5. Sermons, by the late Rev. W. Smart, of Paisley; with a 
Memoir, by his Son. Simpkin and Marshall. 

6. Brief Memorials of the Rev. J. Slatterie, of Chatham, by the 
Rev. J. Ely, of Leeds; with a Funeral Sermon, by the Rev. 
P. Thompson, A.M. Jackson and Walford. 

7. Letters, §c. by the Rev. J. Jameson, of Methorn; with a 
Memoir, by the Rev. D. Young, of Perth. Robertson, Glasgow. 

8. Memoir of the late Rev. J. Jones, of Bird-bush, Wiltshire. 
By Thos. Evans, of Shaftesbury. Simpkin and Marshall. 


As we place these eight volumes before our readers at the sane 
time, they will readily suppose that it is for some other purpose than 
that of biographical analysis. What these men said is, for our pre- 
sent object, of quite as much importance as what they did, though 
there is here, at least, one instance of christian effort which is 
stamped with extraordinary energy and elevation. We may, how- 
ever, before going farther, and in order to remove a suspicion of in- 
difference to departed worth, candidly confess that several of these 
memoirs would have been noticed by us sooner, and noticed particu- 
larly, but for the frequency with which death assigns us this painful 
task, and the rapidity with which one messenger follows another to 
tell us of his devastations. In addition to this, there is a close 
resemblance in the reflections which are awakened in the mind as it 
passes from one volume of this class to another, recounting similar 
facts, and suggesting thoughts almost as similar to the former as are 
the tears which are shed in succession over energies laid low in the 
dust, that were once wholly consecrated to the cause of goodness and 
oftruth. It is a thrice-told tale, and requires a new dress and cir- 
cumstantial variation to produce any effect upon mankind, There 
is, however, one very solemn thing told in these books. On com- 
paring the ages of Everett, Paterson, and Hague, the oldest of the 
three was only thirty-seven; and Dr. Nevins—a man of fine abili- 
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ties—was not thirty-nine, when, in common with the others, he con- 
cluded his personal services on earth. Mr. Hague entered Hoxton 
Academy in 1821, Mr. Everett in 1823; they were there together, 
and now, after only a few years of labour in the vineyard of Christ, 
they are with each other in eternity. Nor are these the only names 
erased from the list of students then preparing for the work of the 
ministry in that seminary. Several who were younger were cut 
down almost as soon as they entered on their course; two had not 
even undertaken any charge, and five of their brethren, includi 
the subjects of the first and fourth memoirs before us, who were per- 
mitted to work a short time, have, at different periods, followed them 
to the world of spirits. 

Now the probability is that every one of these young men expected 
to live longer. Had they thought death so near, the apprehension 
would, in point of fact, have changed their studies in various ways, 
or, at least, it would have thrown an awful seriousness over all their 
ministerial preparations and efforts. We may be assured that what 
was so often said by them respecting the work in which they were 
engaged, would not only be their estimate of it, but would assume a 
living form in action. 

In every charge that is delivered at an ordination the most solemn 

and expressive epithets are accumulated to bear with an adequate 
pressure upon the mind of a young minister, which, if adequate, 
would undoubtedly hold him to one thing and to one thought, admit- 
ting only that diversion which to him must be almost demonstrably. 
necessary to husband in the best way the precious powers which he 
has to employ. There is not one of these volumes but would fur- 
nish words that stand for all that is momentous in this world and the 
next, and from several of them we might gather enough to com 
an address of sufficient solemnity for beings between whom and the 
judgment-seat there was but a step. ‘‘ Oh,”’ exclaims Mr. Paterson, 
“ what a work is ours! I seem to feel it more awful and tremendous 
than ever, yet more blessed and exalted.” And in this he is joined 
by all the rest. One and all had this view of the christian ministry. 
It was not in sickness and at the gates of death that they began to 
speak this language. They employed it in their letters and in their 
sermons, us the enunciation of their sentiments on the greatest reali- 
ties that can affect man. We can form but an imperfect judgment 
how far human beings acquit or condemn themselves in the use of 
such phraseology, as a matter of fact, but, as a criterion, we may say 
that they do well and gain the prize of. faithfulness in proportion 8 
they embody these words in deeds commensurate with the prospect 
of endless blessedness or woe. 

There is evidence in these memoirs that the full belief of the Gos- 
pel is the only thing needful for arming the ministers of Christ with 
power, and for giving a strong practical force to their exertions. 
Assuming this to be the case, we deem it of more importance than 
any thing else that we can do to point out in what a our brethren 
may clothe themselves in weakness and Jull into fatal slumbers the 
energies that should be awake and on the alert to rescue sinners from 
destruction. 
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In the first place, then, a young man may begin a useless or in- 
jurious existence in the church, when he prefers the accumulation 
and display of literary information to habits of devotion and to the 
direct study of the Scriptures. 

The ministry has a province of its own, just as much as law and 
medicine. But it differs from every other professional course in 
this, —that skill in handling theological weapons is not one half of 
the business. In the common affairs of life we often appiy to persons 
for assistance according to their ability. Their character has nothing 
todo with the case in which we wish their aid or advice. But a 
merely clever minister is a curse to the cause of Christ. He may be 
a pleasant companion, the life or ornament of parties; he may tell 
anecdotes that will shake the sides of gravity and age; he may dis- 
cuss politics, history, and literature, and then offer up prayer to 
conclude an evening, during every moment of which he has been 
betraying his Master into the hands of a foe. One tendency of this 
state of mind is to destroy devotional feeling. The unhappy victim 
of his own vanity would not like to appear to disadvantage on points 
not at all connected with his office, but he can present himself before 
Omniscience with a heart bereft of all spiritual animation, in which 
the love of literature has quenched the love of Christ, and at the 
same time all sensible concern for those whom he died to save. 
When the social habits of a minister thus approach the convivial, he 
is turning into the broad road; when he is satisfied with superficial 
declamation every Lord’s day, something sentimental, soothing, ful- 
minatory or metaphysical, as chance may direct, being spouted out 
for the occasion, he has lost sight of both God and man,—the reve- 
rence due to the one, the bondage that enthrals the other ;—and 
when he can quote authors, papers, and reviews on the topics of the 
day, but knows not at what time St. Paul wrote his epistles or what 
prophecies have been fulfilled, the current of his mind flows in a 
wrong direction; or, finally, if knowing both departments, he no 
more yearns over man, longing for his rer ve he is a formalist or 
a hypocrite in all his solemnity, and preaches to his own condemna- 
tion. Cases of this kind we have known, in which, if the literature 
of the parties had consisted only in Jewish customs, Old and New 
Testament history and criticism, and a sound view of doctrinal and 
practical theology, the same abilities, with the essential addition of 
an humble and aliens heart, would have been instrumental in dif- 
fusing spiritual life over neighbourhoods which they found and left 
in darkness and death. They were well reported of for cleverness, 
could tell a tale or crack a joke, but piety and unfeigned devotion 

in their presence. They spoke of heaven and hell, of the 
soul and redemption, of time and eternity, in solemn language on 
the Sabbath, and then passed the rest of the week in literary recrea- 
tion, without a single effort at the conversion of a sinner, without 
feeling a single pang on behalf of the immortal spirits, who were 
hurrying by them, and beneath their eye, to the pit of perdition. 
.. We are aware that persons may talk with a great deal of plausibi- 
lity about ministers being always in advance of their hearers, as to 
general information, and this is taken up as a pretence to justify 

N.S. VOL. Iv. 3D 
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what we condemn, but, in fact, it is no justification at all. Our ob. 
jection is to the acquirement of all knowledge that will occupy the 
time and evaporate the spirit that should be expended on scriptural 
studies and ministerial engagements. Moreover, it is a completely 
false notion to imagine that the Bible does not involve a sufficient 
variety of questions to sustain any man’s reputation. But the fatal 
delusion, after all, is—supposing, or acting as if it was snpposed, 
that ability to talk about wits, poets, and politicians is of as much 
value to the minister, and as ot cna Bar to the glory of God, as a 
thorough acquaintance with the sublimities of Isaiah, and a thorough 
baptism into the Spirit of Jesus Christ. No men more mistake hu. 
man nature, and no men more insult inspiration, than such as act in 
this way. We solemnly warn our younger brethren to pause when- 
ever they find this spirit coming over them, and if ancient or modem 
literature, popular or elegant attainments, damp their devotion and 
benevolence, they will do well to imitate the early believers, and to 
burn the “books, which, by magical illusion, would thus draw them 
from the cross.” 
We have before our eye, at the present moment, several indi- 
viduals who conscientiously abstain from quoting either Shakes 
are, Byron, or Scott. They do well. No undisciplined mind 
is the better for its knowledge of these authors, a thousand far worse. 
The sensual clings more than the sublime. They often set on fire the 
imagination with a light taken from the altar of Astarte, or if the 
novelist only destroy the appetite for that food which is the life of 
iety, we have merely to suppose this general, and the whole moral 
ing of the church would sink into feebleness and death. Mental 
abstinence is one of the noblest forms of virtue. The men we speak 
of are more effective for it. They will not eat of what is common 
or unclean. They live with Butler, Baxter, and Howe, with the 
authors that shed light on the text of Scripture, and even with these 
not as ascetics, but as workmen, who have to use their time and 
talents for the conversion of mankind to God. It was this quality in 
Mr. Everett, connected with an ever-present sense of his vocation, that 
gave him so much power over all who had the happiness of his 
acquaintance. We know nothing more likely to serve the interests 
of the church than the full study of his character and the imitation of 
his example. They are equally noble and rare. When sickness had 
laid him aside from the duties of the pulpit, not from actual and even 
great exertion—for disease in his case had no common man to deal 
with—he wrote a pointed and solemn address to the inhabitants of 
Clifton, visited France and distributed tracts there, was as active in 
weakness as most men are when in full vigour, and evinced, in every 
way that offered itself to his notice, and that his mind couid devise, 
the same single unquenchable thirst for the salvation of man. With 
him the question was, not what will be thought of my attainments, 
but, what does God expect me to know, and what will he, in merey, 
deign to bless. 
A second habit which we have noticed as destructive of usefulness 
is the habit of unbridled speculation. In proportion as ministers 
love knowledge, self-denial becomes a duty, except in tutorships and 
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offices of this kind,—and whether they gather flowers to regale their 
own senses, or because they think that others will expect them to 
with decorations, they are in equal danger of forgetting that 
what is redolent with truth is most fragrant to heaven, that what is 
adorned with moral beauty is the most appropriate garb of its mes- 
. The cast of mind, however, to which we here refer and 
which has called forth the previous remarks, is seldom sceptical. It 
is at ease, takes the generalities of Scripture, does not trouble itself 
with innovations, is literary rather than controversial. Something 
worse is before us. When a young man has made an engagement 
with a church, delivered his confession, and avowed his object, all 
eyes are upon him, not only to catch truth from his lips, but to wit- 
ness and imitate his benevolent ardour on behalf of the sinners who 
are perishing around him. He is next to certain, from what he has 
wead of ancient and modern heathenism, that, but for the Bible, God 
would have been unknown to this hour; he finds in the genius of 
scripture what‘could not have originated in the human heart; he 
sees in Jesus Christ and in the gospel the grand remedy for fallen 
man, He believes this, and wants no more to decide his course. 
Faith, energy, zeal, pity, bespeak his sense of what he owes to his 
Master and to his Master’s cause. Can these hands grow weak and 
these knees smite one against the other? No, if the man would only 
= his work with fixed purpose. But he encounters infidels, 
thinks to foil them. He hears their theories, and must needs 
study them. One brings the phrenological, another the geological, 
athird the socialist scheme before him; and, instead of contentin, 
himself with general principles, with which metaphysicians an 
politicians content themselves, he takes a rapid glance at the three 
— and, if there be very little in any one by itself, yet he is 
disposed to think that there is something in the whole. And 
what if there is? Why, then, it is necessary to use a modified, am- 
biguous phraseology, and to leave off work—at least out-of-door 
work—until he can settle whether or not his entire system is true, 
aye, and absolutely true at all points. All this time the evidence of 
seripture is fading from his sight, and he cannot but think that man 
is wonderfully the creature of his organization and his circumstances. 
He feels that he is not able to answer either the theological or scep- 
tical writers on the doctrine of necessity. Months pass away, he is 
still on the ocean ; speculating for six days, preaching the seventh, 
though he doubts his own declarations, and is, for the present, tofall 
intents, an undone man. ‘It is certain,” says he, *‘ that many mar- 
vellous things have been explained in a natural way, it is therefore 
the part of a liberal mind to hold itself in suspense, as, possibly, what 
have been termed miracles, and ascribed to Jesus Christ by his 
Apostles, may be susceptible of a similar explanation.” Hereupon, 
magnanimously, and for the pure love of truth, determines to learn 
an, and to ‘‘inwardly digest” what the Neologians have said 
upon the subject. He cannot be satisfied with Dr. Smith or with 
any authority, though capable of wading in these waters to any depth, 
: graditurque per aequor 
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but, forgetful of his stature, is resolved to make the experiment for 
himself, . The result he might have foreseen. In his perilous under, 
taking he meets with companions, whom he accepts for guides, and 
they inform him that a profound knowledge of Hebrew will enable 
him to detect a difference of style in various parts of the sacred 
volume, which, though blended now, in reality belong to ages widely 
removed from each other. This is a fresh shock to his creed, the 
damage of which it is proper to repair by an inquiry into its extent 
and nature. He now, therefore, girds vd his loins to this task, 
which will take him only a life. We might multiply these illustra- 
tions. It is needless. The subject of this speculative habit has for- 
gotten the interests of mankind, is chiefly taken up with what he 
shall believe, and is likely to be so for a long time to come. By 
turns in faith and in doubt, suspended between contrary forces, 
which neutralize each other ; every thing that he does is done with 
half a heart, questioning both its present good and its final recom- 
pense. 

It may be said that cases of this kind are rare; we hope they are. 
But is exclusive, stern devotedness to the work of the ministry 
common? If not, some reason may be found for it, either in the 
understanding or the heart. What, then, do you propose? may be 
asked—to put an end to investigation? By no means. We take the 
following view of the matter. In every system short of demonstra- 
tion something must be assumed. If you once settle great principles, 
these should be given up only on evidence of the same kind with 
that on which you received them. The argument from propherr, 
for example, cannot be disproved by the doctrine of necessity. It 


remains as before with — to Jesus Christ, the Jews, the Gen- 


tiles, and, indeed, the whole economy of Christianity. tere 
ment from the scriptural character of God, compared with all 

Homer sung and Plato taught, is not to be set aside by conjectural 
reasonings on the first chapter of Genesis, nor even by p 

against its philosophical accuracy. The argument from the oneness, 
continuity, and sublimity of design pervading revelation, is not 
touched by evincing that one man is more favourably constituted 
than another. But who says all this? We refer not to what is 
said, but to what is done in and out of the ministry at the present 
day. The proper proof of Christianity is forgotten in the supposed 
proof of theories which ought to be tried by it. We add another 
remark or two by way of explanation. When the Bible has been 
received on satisfactory grounds as divine, the reading of the working 
ministry should be directed to consolidate, not to unsettle this foun- 
dation. Men tremble for the Ark, who know not what supports it. 
If they do not enter heartily into the subject and somewhat exclu- 
sively, the time they have for study will be occupied with bm 
novelties and systems, and their impression of the value and gran 
deur of the christian scheme will die away. As to objections which 
do not affect the original reasons on which their faith rested, it will 
be necessary for them to content themselves with the answers that 
have been given to these objections by men of competent ability. If 
a minister (who has work of another kind to do) mean to enter into 
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one of them, let him not assert the immortality of the soul 
until he have studied physiology. The Bible settles this at once ; it 
would take some time to settle it in any other way. A revelation 
rationally admitted, which the profession of a minister implies, calls 
for energetic action. The forces of the mind must not be dissipated 
scattering over a wide country small parties to encounter pett 
foes, but we must concentrate them in a steady, determined assault 
on the empire of sin. Our duty is to work while it is called to-day. 
These observations have been made in order to awaken attention to 
a peculiar feature in the character of Mr. Everett. He by no means 
declined speculation, but he made short work, as far as he himself 
was concerned, with whatever did not affect the bulwarks of Chris- 
tianity. ‘This gave him prodigious practical energy. ‘‘ These 
things,” he would virtually say, ‘* may be plausible, my faith appears 
to me to be true, to rest on a basis which, in the general, cannot be 
shaken; I am not going to abandon a fortified for a defenceless po- 
sition. In my view, God has spoken, therefore ‘let God be true, 
and every man a liar.’” We do not convey the notion that he was 
eredulous. On the contrary, it was because he was thoroughly 
versant in the great arguments for revelation, that he felt authorized 
orrather bound to despise, at least to pass by, what others would 
pause to examine. Nor did he, in these matters, ever wish to de- 
node of all meaning the declaration of the Saviour, ‘* Blessed are 
they that have not seen and yet have believed.” With a sense of his 
own infirmities as deep as any man could have, the closest observer 
could never detect any thing that betokened forgetfulness of his high 
vocation. We were acquainted with him when a student, saw him 
under circumstances that allowed of no disguise, and speak delibe- 
rately in saying, that we never knew an individual, young or old, who 
came up to his moral elevation. When he gave up the eight thou- 
sand pounds, left him by his uncle, to discharge debts which his 
father died without being able to pay, no one of his brethren re- 
ed it as an extraordinary act for his virtue. ‘ It is just like 
verett,” was the common remark amongst them. His friend and 
Ls. yr was happy in having a subject on whose character he 
might freely exhaust his admiration. We thank him for the Me- 


moirs, and for his own ~ in them. Let our readers peruse this 


volame, and then say whether Mr. Crump has been either too elo- 
_ or laudatory in his estimate of his fellow student and intimate 

Quite the contrary. We write from personal knowledge, 
and yet give him credit for keeping within the limits of actual truth, 
even when he speaks the most vividly of our lamented brother, of 
whom, in a moral sense, it may be soberly said, that ‘‘ the natural 
element of his mind was greatness.” 

We can bestow only a few words on the other volumes named at 
the head of this article. All of them have a degree of interest. 
Mr. Ely’s notice of the venerable Slatterie, and the Funeral Sermon 
by his successor, form an affectionate memorial of that good man’s 
worth. The Remains of Dr. Nevins are full of thought, and, in the 
Essay prefixed by Mr. Winslow, there are some excellent observa- 
tions on the mode of preaching adopted by our American brethren. 
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Mr. Hague’s Sermons are written in a neat, pleasing and impressive 
style. They were addressed to the young gees of his charge, and 
evince that tender solicitude on their behalf which we should naty- 
rally expect from a man of so much amiability and excellence, 
Mr. Paterson's Discourses will, we doubt not, be acceptable to his 
friends and to pious members of the establishment generally. They 
might have been so to other sections of the church, if winnowed of 
illiberality. But this is not the case. Even on a missionary occa 
sion, this good man apprised his hearers, as a motive for exertion, 
that they were “‘ members of the purest and most vigorous of the 
branches of the visible church of Christ—blessed with the labours 
and attentions of an apostolical responsible ministry,”—and that he 
‘* was bound to regard them as not, like many worshipping assem- 
blies in the land, exposed to the corruptions and perils of an heretical 
confession or a fanatical ministry.”—pp. 337, 338. His journal 
advocates the same cause, in language of pathetic exclamation.— 
“‘ Oh! the spirit of dissent is a bad spirit.”—p. 52. Now, it is 

to reply,—we think much the same of the spirit of conformity. 

a clergyman can with propriety put the following question—‘+ Where, 
amidst our baptized population, do we meet with those who, even in 
the judgment of charity, can be regarded as yielding more thana 
general acquiescence in the doctrines, with an imperfect attendance 
on the ceremonies of the national faith ?”—p.271. And if these 
form “an immense majority,” is it a good, true and right spirit to 
admit and confess that ‘‘ God has vouchsafed to regenerate these his 
servants by water and the Holy Ghost, and has given unto them for- 
giveness of all their sins?” We trow not. Whatever praise we 
may be disposed to give to Mr. Paterson, on the score of conscien- 
tiousness, we pity the man who can overlook the important part 
which Dissenters have borne in the conversion of the heathen, and 
with equal pity do we hear him talking about his own order and 
faith in a pompous style, contemning and casting out others as 
*¢ fanatical,” ‘* heretical,” &c. at a moment when his “dear and 
distinguished, evangelical, blessed church,”—p. 52, ‘‘ Remains,”—is 
furnishing our country with bishops and with priests, as nursing 
fathers, to one of the worst corruptions of Christianity. 

We conclude our remarks on these volumes by just hinting that, 
as death is at hand, ministers should be diligent ; that, as scepticism 
and ‘error are abroad, they should be students of the Bible, well 
versed in its evidences and criticism; that it will be wise to leave 
speculative yy ~ to the literary men amongst us, and literature, 
also, somewhat to itself; and that the only efficient course for those 
who are engaged in the work of the ministry, is to satisfy themselves, 
in the first place, of the true grounds of Christianity, and then to 
act on them, in season and out of season, with all their might. No 
man hit a happy medium more exactly than Mr. Everett. He could 
enjoy works of taste and art; he was intellectually equal to far 
greater things than he ever did; but he was magnanimous enough to 
remain ignorant of what was not requisite for his profession, if its 
attainment would take up the time that he had to give to the salva- 
tion of sinners. 
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In @ theological and literary sense, the Remains of Dr. Nevins 
stand at the head of these publications. In relation to our object, 
we attach greater importance to the Memoirs of Mr. Everett, under 
the solemn conviction that a spirit like his, pervading our churches, 
would do wonders, and eall forth an amount of energy that would 
bless ages yet to come and generations yet unborn. 


The Benevolence of God towards all Mankind ; a Sermon delivered 
at Bilston and Ramsgate. By the Rev. James Mather. 12mo. 
pp. 28. London: Snow. 


Tue crowded state of our pages will not usually permit us to take no- 
tice at length of single sermons, however excellent, but the remarkable 
circumstances which occurred during the delivery of this discourse 
at Ramsgate, and which, although it was originally studied without 

such intention, led to its publication, demand from us a deliberate 
critical opinion. 

The facts are these—while our venerable brother was delivering his 
sermon, ‘“‘ The congregation became manifestly uneasy, and not less 
than fifty individuals retired from the place, several expressing great 

isapprobation, and some going so far as to charge the preacher with 

ing blasphemy.” His object therefore, is, to appeal against 
judgment of this portion of his hearers, to the christian public; 
and thus to vindicate his character as a minister of Christ. 

We have read the sermon with attention, and we earnestly hope 
the hearers above described, of whom we literally know nothing 
except from their conduct on this occasion, will give us credit for 
following our honest conviction, when, for our parts, we decidedly 
pronounce in favour of the preacher. Though, speaking critically, 
we might perhaps find fault, in a few instances, with the composition, 
as not sufficiently guarded against having its import misconceived, 
yet, on the whole, we think the discourse to be sound, instructive, 
and useful. 

The object of the preacher is, to illustrate the benevolence of God 
towards all mankind, by a discussion of that most encouraging 
passage, in St. Paul’s Epistle to Timothy,—‘‘ God our Saviour, 
who will have all men to be saved, and come to the knowledge of 
the truth.” These words are not interpreted on the scheme of the 
Universalist, as one might have imagined from the offence taken ; 
but the glorious truth which they palpably express, is enforced by. 
many appeals to other parts of the divine word, as well as by the 
obvious import of many of its facts and statements. As a firm 
believer also in the doctrine of election, the author not only asserts 
the consistency of the two doctrines, but endeavours to show how 

may be reconciled. We think he has adduced many pointed 
Important observations on the subject of this harmony; but 
whether, in the jad ent of his hearers, he did, or did not succeed 
in this part of his design, there could be no excuse, since he not 


only did not deny, but affirmed the truth of both, for their harsh and 
tian treatment of an aged minister, and disregard of the 
solemnities of divine service. 
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We feel bound to protest against such indecorous conduct, but we 
would not unnecessarily -offend these mistaken persons. Were it in 
our power, we should be happy to convince them of their error, and to 
be instrumental in inducing them to cultivate greater watchfulness 
over their temper and greater caution in forming their conclusions. 

Will these parties allow us to expostulate with them? They either 
believed themselves to be of God’s elect, or as yet, they were them- 
selves in doubt respecting their own acceptance. On the supposition 
that they concluded themselves to be amongst the undoubted 
of God, why should they be offended, or not rather rejoice, that 
others were invited, and pressed to become “ partakers of the bene. 
fit?” Was this becoming? Was it christian-like ?—like the conduet 
of those who had found mercy themselves and felt compassion for 
others? Not to desire that the good news should be announced to 
those who are ‘ ready to perish,” appears to us to be the true spirit 
of the ancient Jews, so solemnly denounced in the word of God. 
The fact of its existence is enough to make any one most seriously 
alarmed for his own state.—Suppose, on the other hand, that they 
had not formed a conclusion so favourable to themselves, could 
they then be offended at having it proved, or attempted to be 
proved, that they themselves need neither despair nor wait in anxious 
doubtfulness, but that they might take the consolation, sweet and 
much to be desired, that the Saviour had not excluded them, but 
would graciously have them also to be saved? We fear, however, 
that there is a class of persons, who regard the belief of the doctrine 
of election, and the belief that they themselves are elected, as the 
belief of indentical facts; or, at least, that the former belief may 
be taken as the strongest ground for the latter, especially, if united 
with a ready acquiescence in the thought that a large proportion of 
their fellow sinners are positively, by a definite decree, cut off from 
any participation in the privilege. Such a class, we have reason to 
fear, from intercourse with certain parties, really does exist; but 
how far the individuals referred to may be associated with it, we can 
judge only by the alarming presumption which the conduct described 
can scarcely fail to raise in the minds of impartial persons. We call 
upon them, therefore, to reflect, and re-consider the evidence on which 
they have built their conclusions. 

f their reliance is firm on the doctrine of election, for what 
reason is it so, but that it is seriptural doctrine? And if this be 
the only ground, is not all scriptural doctrine equally worthy of 
confidence? Now, as remarked by the author, the fact is unques- 
tionable, that the doctrine affirmed in this sermon; viz. that God 
willeth all men to be saved, is as abundantly affirmed in scripture. 
It is even true, that it is much more abundantly implied, as well as 
ratified with greater solemnity. Like the priesthood of Christ, it is 
‘* confirmed with an oath.” There are, at its foundation, the “ im- 
mutable things in which it is impossible for God to lie.” Is it not, 
then, to be assuredly believed? Is it not to be constantly affirmed? 
Must it not be important, as well as true, equally so, with the doc- 
trine of election? Are we to select what we may choose from the 
sacred word for the only belief we will avow, and yet plead that such 
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jal belief is founded on the warrant of its authority? Incon- 
sistent, infatuated, fearful, pregnant with all possible dangers, as this 
practice is, yet how often, how coolly, how systematically, is it ex- 
emplified. What jeopardy will not the folly of man brave in reli- 
con? 


You believe in election, because, as you say, you find it asserted 
on the authority of inspiration; am I not then, on the same autho- 
rity, to believe, that *‘ God willeth not the death of a sinner, but had 
rather that he should come to repentance and live?” Will you say 
that these doctrines cannot comport together, that they are mutually 
contradictory? I admit that we may form notions respecting one or 
both of them, which are incompatible. But such notions cannot be the 
doctrines laid down in scripture, and the very fact that as we con- 
ceive of them, they cannot consist together, should prove to us that 
we are in error, and make us open at all times to further instruction, 
and ready to be convinced. The shortest way, instead of further 
enquiry, may be to choose between them, as we fear is the practice 
of opposite characters ; but the probability is, that by mistaking the 
meaning of the one we select, and renouncing the other, we, in fact, 
are receiving neither, as it is inculcated in scripture; and thus, 
while full of zeal for our own opinions, we may be really strangers to 
the faith of God’s elect. Not unfrequently, on examination, we 
find that the ground of the discrepancy, in our notions on these 
subjects, lies in certain abstract reasonings on the divine nature. 
We argue as if that nature consisted but of will and power. The 
process of our thought is, God is a Being of almighty power. What- 
ever God may will, he has power to accomplish. If, therefore, he 
willeth that all men should be saved, all men certainly will be saved. 
But all men will not, in fact, be saved, for the finally impenitent 
perish, whence it follows that God cannot will that they should be 
saved, and that those parts of scripture which assert the contrary can- 
not be true. 

What presumptuous folly is this! The proper conclusion is, that 
our reasoning is founded on false notions of the divine nature. The 
Seriptures correct this fallacy, as they do also many other errors in 
our current notions on so profound a subject. From them we learn, 
that God, in fact, is a Being who does actually will events or results 
with respect to intelligent, accountable creatures, which he does not 
employ his almighty power to effect ; and the Scriptures demand our 
confidence, while they thus teach that our assumption to the con- 
trary is false. We know, indeed, that God can effect whatever he 
wills, but the Scriptures assure us that he does not, and for his not 
doing so, he must have reasons in accordance with his wisdom and 
dignity. It is obvious, indeed, that the word “ willeth,” in these 
passages, is not to be taken absolutely, as if it were without regard 
to any other considerations, or whatever might be implicated ; but 
it is plainly analogous to our benevolently wishing, desiring, even 
longing, that persons, in whom we feel an interest, would so act as 
to secure their own welfare, while yet, even had we the power, we 
might have adequate reasons for our obliging them not so to act. 

N.S. VOL. IV. 3E 
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The God revealed in scripture is not a Being of mere power and 
will, but of counsel and wisdom; nor is he to be compared to an 
absolute despot, who knows no instrument but physical force to ac. 
complish his purposes. He is a wise and gracious moral Governor, 
and that not of one class of creatures only, whom pity might incline 
to rescue from the results of their crimes by absolute might, but of 
all intelligent creatures throughout the universe. His acts maintain 
consistency, and having given intelligence and power of choice toa 
portion of created beings, he does not then treat them as if they had 
no such attributes, but with perpetual reference to them. Instead of 
effecting his will and pleasure by absolute power, he employs it only 
in harmony with the nature of calls, invitations, entreaties, promises, 
and threatenings; and so that they may always have their proper 
sphere of moral energy. 

To this, it may be replied, is it not plainly asserted, that “ He 
worketh all things after the counsel of his own will ?” Undoubtedly. 
But ‘the counsel of his will,” and mere absolute determination, 
are far from being identical. Still it may be urged, ‘“‘ Who hath 
resisted his will ;’’ Is he not ‘‘ of one mind, so that none can hinder 
him ;” and doth he not do ‘‘ whatsoever he pleases among both the 
armies of heaven, and the inhabitants of the earth?’ Certainly; 
when he determines to employ his power for the accomplishment of his 
will, there are none who can resist him. He himself does all he pleases 
todo; but his creatures do not do all he pleases that they should do. 
He could, doubtless, oblige them ; he could, by absolute power, at 
once remake them as perfect as the first man; but this he does not 
deem befitting his character. He does not will that they should 
so be saved, but still he willeth that they should be really saved. 
He willeth them to come to repentance, that they may be saved, 
and that all appropriate means shoal be employed for this purpose. 
‘“*« How often would I have gathered you, but ye would not.” *“ Ye 
will not come to me that ye may have life.”” ‘‘ Your house is left 
unto you desolate.”” These diverse cases have been technically dis- 
tinguished by divines into sovereign and rectoral will. The times 
are unfavourable to technicalities, and the distinction has been 
ignorantly or nefariously misrepresented as if it involved the notion 
of two contrary conflicting wills—a will revealed to impose upon 
mankind, another secret acting in opposition to it, and pean 
them from obedience. The distinctions, however, are both true a 
important, since the most frightful errors arise from overlooking 
them. Insome form, whatever the prejudices of the ignorant, they 
must be maintained and enforced. 

As on this part of the complicated questions before us, a fatal rea- 
soning, the reasoning of feeble but self-confident minds, has pre- 
vailed to induce many to disbelieve one part of the Scriptures, so the 
assumption that election implies reprobation, leads them to complete 
the mischief, by corrupting another part. In all this there is no re- 
ligion, no humble submission to the authority of Scripture, but rather 
conceit and folly, ending, we fear, in thousands of instances, in “ go- 
ing down to the grave with a lie in their right hand,” and thus in 
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ruin. That God does elect certain persons to eternal life, seems a 
clear doctrine of Scripture ; that he does not, by any act of his own, 
exclude any, is at least equally clear. When men are brought to re- 
ceive the truth in the love of it, it is obvious that they are taught to 
acknowledge the debt they owe to the grace of God in bringing them 
to that happiness, and to disclaim all personal merit; but it is not 
less obvious that when, on the contrary, they do not receive it, but, 
against their own happiness, reject the counsel of God; then, they 
are not to ascribe this also to God, to the want of his grace, to de- 
cree, to fatality of any sort, but solely to their own criminal folly. 
Whether we do, or do not see the rationale of these things, the asser- 
tion of them is not to be denied; and, therefore, to reject either the 
one truth or the other cannot be a light thing; but, as it appears to 
us, by the evident connection which such denial has with the state of 
tied which dictates it, is fraught with indescribable peril. 

We close these remarks with an energetic appeal from the sermon 
before us. 


“ But I may be addressing some who, through fear of the Saviour’s unwilling- 
ness to receive them, have for years been kept in a state of bondage. You fear, 
either that you have committed some sin which the Saviour is unwilling to par- 
don, or that you are not of the elect. And why should you fear either of these ? 
Has he not assured you, that if you confess your sin, whatever it may be, that he 
is faithful and just to forgive your sins? Is he not able to save to the uttermost 
all them that come unto God by him, seeing he ever liveth to make intercession 
for them? Did he ever cast out any who came to him in the days of his flesh? 
And is he less willing to save now that he is before the throne? The very sup- 
— is derogatory to his honour, and, could it be substantiated, would pluck 

diadem from his brow—fill heaven with lamentation. Be assured that he 
wills your salvation more than you will it yourself. But then, if I am not 
elected! Here I doubt. Would that many who believe the doctrine would be 
teady to do the same. Yet, why should you doubt this? Are you not, by 
thinking of your election, beginning at the wrong end of religion? Should you 
not rather examine the streams which flow from election, than the source itself? 
Do you feel that you are lost? Are you convinced that there is salvation no 
where but in Christ? Are you desirous of embracing him as your Saviour? 
Do you hate sin, and long for holiness, as what can alone give you perfect satis- 
faction? If such be your experience, the name of Jesus is to you as ointment 
poured forth; he is the chief among ten thousand, and altogether lovely ; and 
your desire is to love him with a pure heart fervently. Are you not then one of 
the elect? Do you not love him because he first loved you? Hear what he 
says, ‘I have loved thee with an everlasting love, therefore with loving-kindness 

I drawn thee.’ 

“But supposing that you are not one of the elect,” (rather, that there be no 
evidence that you are) “‘ you have no reason to doubt his willingness to save ; 
for he wills your salvation as sincerely as he did that of Peter or of Paul. For 
the f of this we entreat you to put him to the test ; and if you are not saved, 
let the blame rest with him, and not with yourselves. Should he reject you, you 
will be the first he has ever rejected ; and such a rejection would fill all heaven 
with dismay, and hell with the utmost exultation. It would cast a cloud over 
the mediatorial throne, while it illuminated the regions of darkness with joy and 
Tejoicing. In their exultation they would exclaim, ‘ Here is a soul which the 
Saviour, though it came to him for salvation, would not receive ;’ and Satan, as 
the father of lies, would claim relationship with Immanuel. Were you thus to 
sink into hell, it would be deprived, in your case, of more than half its misery ; 

the loss of your soul would not be your own act, but his. And shall essen- 
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tial truth ever become related to the father of lies, heaven lose its glory, and hell 
its misery? Be assured, my fellow-sinners, if you are not saved, the fault will 
be your own. ‘ Escape then for your life.” ‘ Now is the accepted time, now is 
the day of salvation.’ For he ‘ will have all men to be saved.’ ”—pp. 27, 28,* 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES, 
AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE TENTH ANNUAL ASSEMBLY OF THE CONGRE- 
GATIONAL UNION OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 


It is with gratitude to the Head and Lord of the churches, the author and 
giver of all unity, peace, and love, that we now record the proceedings of the 
tenth annual meeting of this Association. The attendance was so large, that the 
Congregational Library was densely and oppressively crowded, and we believe that 
many went away unable to gain admittance. The business about to be discussed 
was felt to be highly important to the best interests of our churches and of 
our countrymen, and all the proceedings were distinguished by a spirit of love 
and zeal truly gratifying and encouraging. The question of Home Missions re- 
quired a preliminary meeting, which was held, in accordance with the appoint- 
ment of the meeting at Birmingham, on Monday afternoon, May 11th. As 
many of our readers will take a deep interest in the conversations which took 
place upon that subject, we present them with the following Report of its lead- 
ing features, though it may compel us to defer our report of the closing business 
of the Assembly till our next number. 

In accordance with the previous arrangements of the Committee, this prelimi- 
nary meeting assembled at 4 o’clock, when the Rev. James Bennett, D.D, 
took the chair. 

The Chairman observed—The present is a friendly meeting, preparatory to 
the Annual Assembly to-morrow morning, and we hope that by a free con- 
versation we may be better prepared for the business that is then to come 
under discussion. Our brother, Mr, Blackburn, will give a short sketch of 
that part of the business which is to be considered to-morrow. 

The Rev. J. BLacksuRn then stated, that the meeting that evening was held 
in order to fulfil, as far as practicable, the appointment that was made at 
Birmingham, in October, to devote that evening to the consideration of the 
home missionary question. ‘ You are all aware, I presume,” said the reverend 
gentleman, “that we meet under altered circumstances, Very soon after the 
meeting at Birmingham, your Committee found themselves placed in such new 
and anxious circumstances, that they were compelled again to entertain the 
question of the possibility of a union with the Home Missionary Society. As 
I stated at Birmingham, it had always been my opinion that we had better 
secure that connection, if practicable. But I yielded my own judgment to the 
decision of my brethren. When, however, letters appeared in the public 
journals, and were also privately addressed to the Committee, deprecating the 
formation of a second society, and representing a union to be most expedient 
and practicable, we then felt that it was high time that we should take some 
steps in accordance with the minds of our brethren. A private, unofficial 
interview with the Secretary of the Home Missionary Society was ob- 
tained, and our sentiments upon the subject were communicated to 
him. That interview was introductory to a series of private and confi- 
dential communications, which took place before the matter was formally 
introduced to the Committee of either institution, After this, we came to a 
thorough understanding with each other about our mutual wishes, and the 
business was formally taken up by each Committee, the revised constitution 
was prepared, and a circular letter was addressed by post and through the 
Magazines to our brethren, requesting that they would state their opinion upon 
the matter. In reply to that circular, my friend, Mr. Wells, received nineteeo 

communications from different county or district associations, besides maby 
private letters. There was a very happy accordance of judgment and feeling 
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in reference to the expediency of the proposed step, which is open for the cov- 
sideration of this meeting.” 

The Rev. Dr. Burper, of Hackney, enquired if any communications had 
been received against the proposal. 

Mr. Bracksury replied that he believed there had not. 

The Rev. Dr. Burper wished to make one or two remarks. He had not 
been able to attend the meetings of the Committee, having recently recovered 
from a very severe illness, or he would not have troubled the meeting. He 
would just state, that the impression on his own mind, from reading the report 
ofthe meeting at Birmingham, and, he believed, on the minds of many of his 
brethren who attended, was one of great delight and hope. It was the result of 
avery ample discussion, that there should not be a ution with the Home Mis- 
sionary Society ; but that they should endeavour to do the greatest good in their 
power, upon principles and plans growing out of their own institation. (Hear.) 
Then, after the details of that meeting and the conclusion to which it had come, 
had been given to the public, he (Dr. Burder) imagined that, for the sake of 

, and unanimity, and even justice, it would devolve upon the Committee, 
or their official organs, to give a very explicit and full statement of the views 
which led to such a speedy, sudden, and entire revolution of opinion, as to set 
aside the results of that great meeting at Birmingham, and to propose now, 
what did not appear eligible then, a union with the Home Missionary Society. 
(Hear.) He mentioned this, because that was the impression made on his 
mind; he certainly had been very much surprised to hear of the step which had 
been taken. Having been prevented by the state of his health from obtaining 
information in Committee, it produced in him more than ordinary surprise when 
the result of so great and interesting a meeting appeared on a primd facie view, 
tobe set aside, without having the views and considerations which led to that 
revolution, distinctly brought before them as a body. As that meeting seemed 
to be intended to remove any difficulties and perplexities which might have oc- 
curred to the minds of the brethren, it would be satisfactory, he thought, if the 
reasons were given which led to this entire change of opinion. 

The CuarrMan observed, that Mr. Blackburn had given several reasons. 
(Hear.) 

The Rev. Dr. Burper thought they had not been sufficiently put in posses- 
sion of the reasons for so sudden and entire a variation of opinion. 


The Rev. R. Burts, of Maldon, said, the previous wish of all the brethren 
had been to unite with the Home Missionary Society, if possible. But at the 
Birmingham meeting, the difficulties seemed insuperable. Since that meeting, 
those difficulties had melted away, and the original wish that there should be 
a union returned to all, and was now likely to be carried into effect. That was 
the way he (Mr. Burls) understood the matter. 

The Rev. Atcrernon We ts rose and said, I believe, Sir, the brethren 
amongst us know, as well as myself, the great facts of the case. My friend, 
Mr. Burls, is quite correct in saying, that the original intention was to obtain a 
union with the Home Missionary Society for this object; and before the meet- 
ing at Birmingham took place, we waited upon the brethren at Chatham Place, 
to propose this union, which they declined in such a manner as not to give any 
hope of success in renewing the proposal. When the meeting at Birmingham 
was actually agreed upon and appointed, we invited them to go with us down 
to Birmingham, or to send their delegates or officers to take part in our councils. 
Therefore, Mr. Burls is quite correct in saying that all the original proceedings 
were carried on with a view to co-operation with the Home Missionary So- 
ciety ; but all our efforts failed at that time. I may also say,—and I am speak- 
ing in the presence of gentlemen who were present at that meeting, and there- 
fore know the facts as well as myself,—that, after the discussion concerning that 
Bret which set out the principles to be acted upon by us in regard to Home 

issionary labour, it was still a question with our brethren, whether or not 
they would undertake the union, or set up a separate society ; and brethren 
may have in their recollection that my own opinion was in favour of taking 
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the matter into our own hands. I at that time, and long after, entertained a 
judgment that the Union could do it and would do it, and do it more advantage. 
ously in respect of great principles, though I never thought it would do it so 
effectually in regard to the range of operation, yet I did think that so far as 
respects the bringing out of great principles, the doing of it by the Congrega- 
tional Union, though on a smaller scale, would be in the long run more advan- 
tageous and beneficial; and my brethren in London know very well that I retained 
that opinion after it had been abandoned by all my colleagues, and that I was ex- 
tremely reluctant to enter into any union with the brethren atChatham Place. But 
many considerations pressed upon us. Just at that time the funds of the Colonial 
Mission were at a very low ebb, and filled us all with anxiety. We had involved 
ourselves in debt, and were not so well aware then as we now are how cordially 
our brethren through the country would sustain us, and we felt ourselves so 
depressed by the consideration that the Independent denomination would not 
come out to assist their own principles ; that the idea of the Union undertaking 
a second difficult work, it must be owned, did influence our minds in coming 
to a decision, And then personal considerations influenced us, I could not 
but feel, with my brethren, that there would, in the event of our forming a new 
Society, be a very considerable increase of our responsibility : having the Colo- 
nial Mission already on our hands, we did not feel justified in advocating the 
formation of another Society to increase our responsibility. All these things 
weighed with us intown. Then almost every post brought letters from the 
country, begging us, by all means, to compass a union, if it were possible that 
it could be done. Things being in this position, a negociation was commenced, 
through which we succeeded in effecting our object, and we now firmly believe 
that all the purposes contemplated at the Birmingham meeting, of spreading the 
Gospel in England in connexion with Independent principles, will be accom- 
plished by the plan now upon trial. (Hear.) If we do not think so, then, of 
course, we could not conscientiously advise its adoption, but we do think that 
this end will be effectually secured. (Cheers.) That is a very plain statement 
of the facts of the case. I must just add, that we had ascertained that there was 
a difference of opinion as to the propriety of a new Society amongst the churches 
of our most influential brethren in London, and though they might have carried 
the point, and obtained the funds for it, yet it might possibly have given rise 
to some dissatisfaction. This also weighed with our minds, that we could not 
have secured a unanimous movement in our favour. On the other hand, let 
me state, that the plan which has been agreed to by both Committees has re- 
ceived unanimous approval, with only one exception. Our friend, Mr. Dunn, 
at the Home Mission House, has also received a long list of approvals, Those 
who have sent printed letters into the country are aware how few answers are 
usually obtained, and they will think, therefore, it a wonderful proof of unani- 
mity of feeling on this point when I state, that more than 100 brethren have 
written answers of cordial concurrence. 

The Rev. A. Wetts then read the amended laws of the Home Missionary 
Society, as they have been already submitted to our readers in the April Maga- 
zine. * 

A conversation ensued, and, amongst other topics which came under notice, 
was the character of the agency which is in future to be employed. 

The Rev. J. Hrtx, of Gornal, wished to ask a question upon this vitally impor- 
tant subject. At Birmingham there was considerable discussion in reference to @ 
missionary college. Now he desired to know whether, in the negociations which 
had taken place, there had been any thing said with reference to the future educa- 
tion of the agents preparatory to the work in which they are to be engaged ? 

The Rev. D. W. Aston, of Buckingham, thought that upon the subject of 
suitable qualifications there could be but one opinion amongst men of common 
sense. It was, doubtless, of the utmost importance to have men who were suitably 
qualified. But the thought had struck him, (Mr. Aston,) with regard to the 
words “ duly educated,” as they occurred in the rules which had been read at the 


* Pages 255—259. 
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meeting, whether they did not confine the idea to the means of acquiring those 
qualifications rather than the qualifications themselves, and whether, therefore, 
the word “qualifications” would not comprehend all, and more than all, that 
was included in the word “‘ education.” They knew that there were some men 
who had such native energy, such vigour of mind, and such a habit of applica- 
tion, that they were raised by a kind of native buoyancy above the position of 
others who had much greater advantages as respects what was commonly called 
education. (Hear.) 

The Chairman imagined that persons of that description would be pronounced 
self-educated. (Hear.) They would not consider them uneducated. (Hear.) 

The Rev. A. Wetts stated that they had not felt themselves competent to 
decide on any subordinate points which must necessarily come under the consi- 
deration of a body of directors hereafter to be chosen, and which, indeed, are, 
after all, matters of detail. But as one who is anxious to give the brethren all 
information possible, I can, he said, only state, that, as far as I am acquainted 
with the opinions of the brethren who are engaged in this affair, it is considered 
to send four, five or six young men to a minister will be preferable to establishing 
an academy ; that is, if, in three or four different and distinct districts of the 
county, so many ministers can be found to carry on the work of educating young 
men im that biblical and theological learning, without attempting to teach them 
the classics. They might, at the same time, perhaps, be employed in home mis- 
sionary operations, and thus be receiving both their theoretical and practical 
education at once. There might be some in town doing the work of a town 
missionary, and some in villages doing the work of the rural district, at the same 
time that they were spending three or four hours a day under the superintendence 
ofa wise minister. I believe this is considered preferable to setting up an 
academy. After some other remarks, the Rev. Gentleman proceeded to state, 
that Dr. Matheson, of Wolverhampton, had been fixed upon by the two Com- 
mittees to be proposed as acting Secretary to the Home Missionary Society, and 
that that gentleman had been prevailed upon to allow his name to be put in 
nomination. In proposing him, they were proposing a gentleman in whose firm 
Congregational principles no man could doubt, whose attention had been directed 
to home missionary efforts for many years, who was full of information on the 
subject, who had written a very sensible and useful manual for practical union 
mm home missions, and who, besides all this, was recommended to them by the 
votes of two different county associations, and by letters from many brethren 
personally, and on their own account. Dr. Matheson had been applied to, to 
allow his name to be put in nomination at the annual meeting, to take place in 
Exeter Hall, and he had consented to that arrangement. He trusted that the 
nomination of Dr. Matheson would meet with the cordial concurrence of the 
brethren, and that they would all look with the more satisfaction on this business, 
because much of its management will be entrusted to his hands. 

Rev. J. BLackaurn then introduced the subject of an autumnal meeting. 
It was considered by many of the brethren desirable to hold an autumnal meeting 
at Bristol, in the fall of the year. He (Mr. Blackburn) was sure that the agreeable 
recollection of the meeting at Birmingham would cause them all to covet another 
such meeting at Bristol, if it were acceptable to the brethren in that city. 

The Rev. A, Wexts stated, that having been at Bristol a few weeks before, 
where he saw Mr. Haines, Mr. Roper, and Mr. Wills and others; the only 
difficulty which occurred to those gentlemen was, that in all probability, the 
Tailroad would not be completed in time, and therefore that the facilities of 
travelling would not be near so great as they would have been in the event of 
ts completion. The friends at Liverpool had invited them to meet there, but 

burning down of Dr Raffles’ chapel seemed an insuperable impediment to 
such an arrangement. 

The Rev. J. A. James was certain that if the friends at Bristol, or Liverpool, 
or Manchester, could be made aware of the very grateful recollection with which 
the Birmingham friends associated the meeting held in that town, there would be 
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& competition which should have the honour of receiving the brethren next 
autumn. He (Mr. James) was quite sure there would be no difficulty in ob- 
taining large rooms for such a provision, and it was his earnest hope that our 
autumnal meeting would always be held, for he was quite sure that it would 
tend greatly to promote the welfare of their institution. It was well known that 
he (Mr. James) was not very urgent that the brethren should meet at Birmingham, 
because he really was apprehensive either that they could not entertain so many 
as would come, or on the other alternative, that very few would attend. How- 
ever, on both these points they were most agreeably disappointed, and it is 
remembered as one of the red-letter days in the history of the churches at 
Birmingham—that which witnessed the holding of a Congregational meeting. 
(Cheers.) He had intended to say one word in reference to Dr. Matheson, and 
he would take this opportunity of observing, that by his business-like habits, 
and, he must add, by his agreeable and brotherly disposition, which was nota 
little in this matter, (hear) he was, in his judgment, eminently fitted for the 
office for which he was proposed. 

The Rev. Joun Sisree, of Coventry, said, that from what he knew of the 
friends at Bristol, and he had had the pleasure of meeting them very recently, he 
was persuaded that the Union would meet with a most cordial reception. He 
(Mr. Sibree) believed there was not a place im the world where there was so much 
real religion as in the city of Bristol, 


ANNUAL ASSEMBLY. 


The business commenced on Tuesday morning at 9 o'clock, with singing the 
190th hymn in the Congregational Hymn Book, 


‘* Not for a favourite form or name,” &c. 


The Chairman then read a part of the 4th chapter of the Acts of the Apostles, 
and implored the Divine assistance and blessing upon the engagements of the 
day. 

PRESENT: 


MINISTERS. 

Rev. Messrs. Rev. Messrs. 
Adolphus Ablett, Westerfield. H. F. Burder, D.D. Hackney. 
Ezra E. Adams, America. | Robert Burls, Maldon. 
Henry Leonard Adams, Newark. | Mark Butler, Islington. 
Henry Addiscott, Maidenhead. || J. C. Butteau, London. 
John Adey, Southwark. John Campbell, London. 
Robert Ainslie, London. James Carlile, London. 
John Alexander, Norwich. Richard Castleden, Woburn. 
John Arundel, London. , Robert Chamberlain, Swanage. 
D. W. Aston, Buckingham. | George Christie, Finchingfield. 
Thomas Aston, Wingrave. Jerome Clapp, Dursley. 
Robert Ashton, Putney. Richard Connebee, Dorking. 
Thomas W. Aveling, London. | Henry Cresswell, Canterbury. 
8. Bannister, Epping. | S. A. Davies, Enfield. 
William Beane, Herne Hill. | John Davies, Daventry. 
James Bennett, D.D. London. | J. Davies, Aldermanbury. 
S. B. Bergne, Lincoln. | William Davis, Hastings. 
Thomas Binney, Londun. | Evan Davies, Missionary. 
John Blackburn, London. | Robert Davis, Willingborough. 
Robert Blessley, Highgate. | James Dawson, Dudley. 
John Bodington, Bermondsey. | O. T. Dobbin, Bow. 
J. C. Bodwell, M.A. Weymouth. J. P. Dobson, London. 
Charles Brake, London. | John Dorrington, Milton, Kent. 
James Brown, Bethnal Green. John Dorrington, Chishill, Essex. 
Josiah Bull, Newport Pagnel. | James Drummond, London. 
W. Bull, Newport Pagnel. | E. A. Dunn, London. 
John Bunter, Croydon. ' C. Dukes, M.A. London. 
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Rev. Messrs. 

Isaac Evans, Weedon. 
G. Evans, London. 
R. P. Erlebach, Abingdon. 
Samuel S. England, Royston. 
Henry Edwards, Long Sutton. 
James Edwards, Brighton. 
Thomas Edkins, Nailsworth. 
Robert Ferguson, London. 
John Fernie, Bushey, Herts. 
Richard Fletcher, Southend. 
David Everard Ford, Lymington. 
W. S. Ford, Alresford. 
Josh. Ford, Long Melford, Suffolk. 
J.1. Freeman, Walthamstow. 
John Frost, Cotton End, Bedford. 
J.C. Gallaway, West Bromwich. 
W. Garthwaite, Wattisfield, Suffolk. 
James Gawthorne, Derby. 
C.B. Gibson, Mallow, Ireland. 
Charles Gilbert, Islington. 
Jonathan Glyde, Bradford. 
J. Green, Uppingham. 
Daniel Griffiths, Long Buckley. 
J.H. Godwin, Highbury College. 
John Everitt Good, Gosport. 
James Hamer, Sutton Valence. 
Robert Hamilton, Lyme Regis. 
James Hanson, Ireland. 
J. Harris, D.D. Cheshunt College. 
Nun Morgan Harry, London. 

Haslam, Swanwick. 


Nicholas Hellings, Exeter. 
Charles Hewell, Alton. 

J.G. Hewlett, Coventry. 

G. R. Hewlings, Edmonton. 
John Hill, Knottingley. 
He ie Gornal. 

. Hill, Missionary. : 
Thomas Hitchin, Odiham. 
W.S. Hope, Lewisham. 

John Hunt, Brixton. 
Charles Hyatt, London. 
C. J. Hyatt, London. 
William Jackson, Epsom. 
Thomas Jackson, Stockwell. 
J.4. James, Birmingham. 
Thomas James, Woolwich. 
Thomas James, Debenham. 
William Jarrett, Baldock. 
John Jefferson, Stoke Newington. 
H. B. Jenla, Greenwich. 

ones, Rodborough. 
John Jukes, Bedford. 
B. Kent, Barnstaple. 
Benjamin Ketley, Demerara. 
G. Barrow Kidd, Macclesfield. 
John Knight, Brixton. 
J. B. Law, Writtle, Essex. 
J. Leifehild, D.D. London. 
William i 
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George Legge, Leicester. 
William Lewis, Hockliffe. 
Thomas Lewis, Islington. 
R. Littler, Matlock. 
J. Lockyer, Ware. 
Thomas Lord, Wollaston. 
A. E. Lord, Walton, Surrey. 
Morgan Lloyd, Brigg, Lincolnshire. 
Julius Mark, Chelmsford. 
Henry B. Martin, Richmond. 


|| James Matheson, D D. Wolverhampton. 


E. Mannering, London. 

John J. Mark, Felsted. 

Joseph Mason, London. 
Thomas Mays, Wigston Magna. 
Ebenezer Miller, Rotterdam. 
Thomas Milner, M.A. Northampton. 
James Mirams, Kennington. 
John Moreland, Totteridge. 
John Morison, D.D. Chelsea. 
John Morris, Olney. 

C. Morris, London. 

William Moore, Truro. 

Thomas Muscutt, London. 


| Edward Muscutt, St. Neot’s. 


S. Mummery, Homerton. 

Frederick Neller, Royston. 

G. Newborn, Bernham, Bucks. 
Owen Owen, Tipton, Staffordshire. 
W.S. Palmer, London. 

Thomas Parry, Ruthin. 

Benjamin Parsons, Ehley, Stroudwater. 
H. Pawling, Winchmore Hill. 

J. Spencer Pearsall, Andover. 
George Bull Phillips, Harrold, Beds. 
J. Phillips, Maidstone. 


|| Robinson Pool, Great Driffield. 
|| John Protheroe, late of Bingley. 


Ebenezer Prout, Halsted. 


|| Thomas Pullar, Glasgow. 


John Pulling, Deptford. 


| J. Raban, Holloway. 


Samuel Ransom, Hackney. 


| John Raven, Hadleigh, Suffolk. 


George Redford, D.D. Worcester. 

Josiah Redford, Stansted, Essex. 

Robert Redpath, London. 

John Reynolds, Romsey. 

Thomas Rees, Reigate. 

Henry Richard, London. 

James Richards, Stourbridge. 

John Richards, Birmingham. 

J. E. Richards, Wandsworth. 

J. W. Richardson, Sunderland. 

R. Robinson, Witham. 

J. Robinson, London. 

H. I. Rook, Faversham. 

George Rose, Bermondsey. 

James Rowland, Henley-on- Thames. 

C. Sager, Cornwail. 

Richard Saunders, Bow. 
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Rev. Messrs. 
E. L. Shadrach, Dursley. 
Samuel Shaw, Missionary. 
James Sibree, Hull. 
John Sibree, Coventry. 
Benjamin Slight, Tunbridge Weils. 
J. Smith, Hasketon. 
George Smith, Plymouth. 
William Smith, Highbury College. 
Richard Soper, Grantham. 
William Spencer, London. 
J Spong, Yardley, Hastings. 
Thomas G. Stamper, Uxbridge. 
Samuel Steer, Castle Hedingham. 
John Stoughton, Windsor. 
John Styles, D.D. Briaton. 
Edward Tasker, Gateshead. 
George Taylor, Wellingborough. 
Ebenezer Temple Rochford 
W. Thorn, Winchester. 
A. Tidman, London. 
Michael Thomas, Wootton Bassett. 
David Thomas, Bristol. 
P. Thomson, M.A. Chatham. 
William Temple, Plaistow. 
Thomas Timpson, Lewisham. 
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John Tippetts, Gravesend. 
$8 Toomer, Wingham. 
H. Townley, London. 


| W. Tyler, London. 


Herbert Tyler, Sawbridgeworth. 
William Urwick, D.D. Dublin. 


| Charles Fox Vardy, A.M. Hounslow. 


Robert Vaughan, D.D. London. 
Thomas K. Verdon, Sudbury. 
Thomas Wallace, Petersfield. 

W. Warden, Ventnor, Isle of Wight. 
George N. Watson, Chigwell Row. 
A. Wells, Clapton. 

J. F. West, London. 


| John West, London. 


T. Weston, Wooburn, Bucks. 


John Whitby, Ipswich. 


Edward D. J. Wilks, Buckingham. 


| Charles Williams, T'ract Society. 


J. Woodwark, London. 
George Wright, London. 
William Wright, Honiton. 
John Yockney, London. 


| John Young, London. 


THEOLOGICAL STUDENTS. 


Messrs. 
Frederick Allin, Highbury College. 
W. P. Appleford, Homerton College. 
J. Barrow, Hac College. 
B. Opie Bendall, Highbury College. 
E. Bromfield, Hackney College. 


T. Smith Chalmers, Highbury College. 


M. Charlton, Ditto. 
Thomas Clarke, Ditto. 
Jacob Davies, Homerton College. 
James Davies, Cheshunt College. 


J.J. Davies, Newport Pagnel College. 
Edward Dewhurst, Homerton College. 


William Farrer, Ditto. 
Ebenezer Flower, Highbury College. 
W. J. Gates, Ditto. 

George Gill, Hackney College. 
Thomas Greenfield, Highbury College. 
ETward Griffith, Ditto. 

John Harsant, Homerton College. 


| 
| 
| 


Messrs. 
J. Hayward, Hackney College. 
Thomas Hinds, Homerton College. 
J. Hopkins, Bradford, Wilts. 
Edward Hughes, Hackney College. 
G. S. Jackson, Highbury College. 
B. H. Kluht, Hackney College. 
Wm. Lewis, Ditto. 
J.H. Parker, Homerton College. 
N. Frederick Pollard, Ditto. 
Thomas G. Potter, Highbury College. 
Thomas Powell, Hackney College. 


| Joseph Richards, Highbury College. 


Lewis Roberts, Ruthin. 
Joseph Smedmore, Coward College. 


| J. Stockbridge, Homerton College. 


LAY DELEGATES 


Messrs. 
John Barker, Wolverhampton. 
David Beatson, Rotherhithe. 
George Bennet, Hackney. 
J. H. Boyket, London. 
E. Brock, Chatham. 
Wm. Brown, Stoke, Bucks. 
H. B. Byley, Henley-on-Thames. 


John Tindale, Ditto. 


Frederick Williams, Highbury College. 


W. K. Williams, 
George Wood, 


Ditto. 
Ditto. 


AND VISITORS. 


Messrs. 
8. Cartwright, Wolverhampton. 


| Wm. Challiner, Derby. 


Benjamin Chandler, Sherborne. 


| John Clear, Bassingbourn. 


| Samuel Clear, 


Ditto. 
Charles Collins, Kidderminster. 


Josiah Conder, Highgate. 
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Messrs. 
Thomas M. Coombs, London. 
John Davies, Daventry. 
Samuel Denby, Debenham. 
James Dinnis, London. 
Joseph East, Walworth. 
Malachi Fisher, Blandford. 
Wm. Foster, Totham. 
Robert Gammon, London. 
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Messrs. 
J. B. Rawlings, Sherborne. 
Shepherd Ray, Ipswich. 
William Reid, London. 
Thomas Robinson, London. 
Edward Ross, Rochester. 
John Rowe, Little Moorfields. 
Dr. Rowley, Litchfield. 


| John Rudhall, Deptford. 


|| John Sard, London 
| Sir C. E. Smith, Bart. Bedwell Park. 
| Ebenezer Smith, London. 


W. A. Hankey, London. 
John Hall, Mill Wail. 

Peter Jackson, London. 
James James, Birmingham. 
John G. Kidd, Hull. 

John Lack, London. 

G. Tradescent Lay, London. 
Wm. Lowe, Forfar. 

John May, Ipswich. 

J. R. Mills, London. 


George Soundy, Henley-on- Thames. 
James Spencer, Greenwich. 

Jumes Spicer, London. 

Robert Starling, Islington. 


| Thomas Tame, jun. Woolwich. 
|| Hull Terrell, London. 
| Wm. Tice, Tipley. 
| Henry Clare Timpson, Lewisham. 


J. G. Underhill, Hackney. 
William Walker, Petistree. 


Henry Wastie, Kennington Cross. 
| John Whitehouse, Dudley. 
George Ovenden, Walston. T. Whiteley, London. 
John Paul, Ridgewell. | Joshua Wilson, Islington. 
Thomas Piper, Denmark Hill. || Joseph Wontner, Islington. 
John Radford, Winchmore Hill. 


The Chairman, Dr. Bennett, then addressed the assembly as follows :—My 
dear and honoured brethren; called by your kindness to this chair, it is my 
present duty to open the meeting with a short address. No body of men upon 
earth can be so dear to our hearts as the members of the church of Jesus 


John Morley, London. 
8. Morley, Hackney. 


Christ; and what shall we say of the élite of those members who are called by 
the suffrages of the faithful to occupy the post of bishops of the church, while 
others before me, not in office, are yet, by the voices of our churches, deputed to 
Tepresent them or their associations at this meeting of the Congregational Union 
of England and Wales? To these I must add our honoured brethren who are 
deputations from other Unions, and who meet this day to declare their fraternal 


union with us. To be called to be one of the members of this honourable 
association, is more than I deserve; but to be called to preside in your 
assembly I can ascribe to only one thing—perhaps my age—that I have now 
for nearly half a century, ministered in your churches. (Cheers.) Perhaps I 
might say that I stand, however unworthily, in the pulpit of that great man, 
John Howe, (hear, hear) who not only adorned the list of the first ministers of 
our churches, but, we may say, adorned the name of Briton and of Christian. 
Few men have reflected so much honour upon our country. One of the finest 
writers of our language, he has combined the sublimity of Milton with the 
simplicity of Watts, who taught infant tongues to sing divine songs, and has 

, by a strange combination, united a wondrous sacrifice to stern principle 
and sacred truth, with the most expansive benevolence, the most unruffled 
charity in harsh and severe times. (Cheers.) To address those who succeed to 
the principles and act in the spirit of such a man, is an honour that I so 

ly appreciate, that I do not pretend even duly to estimate it. But, my 
dear friends, let us reflect whut an assembly we have before us, A larger body 
of pastors of churches, united together simply by the truth in the true love of it, 

laps it would be difficult ever to collect. The person of our Lord Jesus 

nist, as “God manifest in the flesh,” is dear to your hearts; his glorious 
atonement and righteousness, as the ground of our gratuitous justification before 
God, is the theme of your ministry; and the sovereign grace of God, applying 
that salvation by his Holy Spirit, is the ground of your dependance and the 
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source of your success. (Applause.) But you owe your union on these vital 
principles, wondrous as it is, unparalleled, perhaps, in the church of God, to 
no human creed, to no domination of man over your faith. (Hear.) Each 
one of you, standing on the Bible for himself, comes substantially to the same 
conclusions ; and. we rejoice to say, that we can travel from the Land’s End, 
shall I say, to the Tweed or to Caithness, across England and Wales, preachi 
in other pulpits, and never for a moment thinking that we shall be discordant 
with other assemblies, or that we shall offend the brotherhood ; but, feeling 
that we are in perfect harmony, and are in no danger of touching a discordant 
note, or of destroying that peaceful union which pervades the whole. And 
God having given us this union of our orthodoxy with our liberty, we shall 
teach the world a lesson that future ages will know how to improve. (Cheers.) 
Already those who disapprove of our principles are profiting by them: they 
derive benefit, although they give no thanks. We are not ambitious of obtaining 
their acknowledgments: we ought to serve a higher Master, to seek loftier 
a pare But it is pleasant for us to know that, together with our unity, 
which perhaps is unparalleled, we have also a charity that is perhaps equally 
unparalleled. (Hear.) I know of no body of men that is so free from the 
sectarian spirit, or that does so much with others for the general good of the 
church of Christ without any specific regard to its own sect. But this is our 
privilege: let us remember what happiness we should feel in looking round 
upon a number of the bishops of the churches who were called to their offices by 
the unreserved suffrages of the faithful—suffrages which could be obtained by 
nothing but the evidence of fitness and worth. We owe our appointment to no 
worldly patron, to no dominant hierarchy; we are placed where we are by the 
voice of God’s people, and we are supported there by their cordial affection, 
(Loud cheers.) We glory in this appointment, as being beyond all others, 
Having no patron but the churches, unless we should, with more propriety, say 
the God of the churches, we feel that we want no superintendence, no arch- 
bishop but that Chief Shepherd and Bishop of souls to whom we must all give 
an account, and to keep that in view should be our tual solicitude. Qh 
that we had it more constantly in our minds, that we lived and preached more 
in expectation of that great account! But we are this day called upon to show 
that, while we love each other in the faith, (and the very sight of each other as 
pastors of the churches is to us a pledge of the christian character and the 
evangelical faith of our brethren ; for scandalous or heretical ministers cannot 
live among us, where the churches of Christ are churches of Christians,) while 
we Owe this attachment to each other, we come together to-day to exercise a 
privilege which is the result of a more extended and specific union than had 
oF praise This seemed to be the one thing wanting, to give us the 
power of aggressive movements en masse. Now, I am not surprised at the 
jealousy which some have felt on this subject; in fact, I have participated too 
largely in the feeling myself, to wonder at their jealousy. Many have i ar 
that our independence is in danger from this Union; but my own settled judg- 
ment is, that the character of the union of our churches will be exactly the 
representative of the character of the churches themselves ; that just as Christians 
are united together in churches, and their union partakes of a certain character, 
so the churches united together will exhibit the same character on a grander 
scale. It is remarkable that the principle of union in our churches has been 
shown to be, of all others, most exposed to technical objection, and, of all 
others, most completely triumphant when it has been put to the test of practice. 
Hear, hear.) That our spirit and polity were regarded, when revived at the 
formation, with great jealousy, every one of us who is acquainted with the 
ce of our country must know. In fact, Independency was considered as 
anarchy, Wise and good men predicted that it would lead to the destruction of 
all true discipline. en, who were in advance of their age, and who were 
great church reformers, yet dreaded this last step, to set the christian churches 
free, and to give them the liberty which Christ had originally given them. 
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While they predicted terrible consequences, perhaps it would have been difficult 
at that time to have given a good theoretical answer to satisfy them. But 
thousands of experiments have been made for two hundred years; the scheme 
has been tried, and what is the result? That it is the only system by which 
christian discipline can be maintained; that if you touch men’s bodies, or 
their temporal interests, you bring the world into the church ; but if you make 
the church of Christ purely spiritual, and leave it in the hands of the faithful, 
then can maintain a discipline truly christian in its spirit and holy in its 
efiect. And upon no other system can you maintain it. If, therefore, we find 
that our churches have exhibited that great truth, why should not the union of 
them do so too? Let the union be once fairly tried, and without being any 
more of a prophet than arising from seeing effects in their causes, I could 
ict that the result of the trial of the union will be in harmony with that of 
the trial of the principle on which our churches are founded. (Cheers.) But 
we are to-day to pronounce a definitive judgment upon a Home Mission. 
(Hear, hear.) It was the theme of a friendly conference last night ; and having 
ascertained the minds of our brethren in general on certain principles upon which 
they seemed to agree, proposals will be made this day to complete the union. 
Many, I know, would have wished for a new society. It lies with you to give 
them their wish. He that sitteth — the throne, taking the elements of our 
old fallen nature, says, ‘‘ Behold, [ create all things anew.” Act under the 
inspiration of that voice, and the Home Missionary Society will be regenerated, 
be a new creature, (hear, hear) and, like ourselves, it shall have a new 
birth-day, which shall be written down in letters of gold. (Cheers.) It will be 
our own fault if the date of the birth of the Home Missionary Society be not 
changed, and a new style introduced. (Hear, hear.) I shall take my full 
share of the censure if this be not the case. There is a sacred obligation resting 
us to go immediately to the home missionary work in a new spirit. 
I am not without blame for having done so little in that work hitherto. 
I own I wanted the sympathy without which I cannot act. (Hear, hear.) 
Unless my soul is in sympathy with the system, and I can see that it is doin 
what my soundest judgment oe I can do nothing; and I am persuad 
that there are many of my brethren who sympathize with me in this feeling. 
Well, then, if we can thoroughly approve of rendering this a Congregational 
Home Missionary Society, let us not be afraid or ashamed of the reproach of a 
Congregational crusade. Those who would place it a us are the very men 
to whom we may reply, in the words of the apostle, “ You have compelled me.” 
(Hear.) The apostolical succession crusade is now proceeding, and its advo- 
cates are carrying the warfare throughout the kingdom. We have as yet been 
too delicate in pressing our jus divinum. We, having, according to our own 
conviction, the jus divinum, the principle of divine right in the New Testament, 
have refrained from pressing it ; es in this respect our charity, it is to be 
feared, has over-ridden our orthodoxy. But now we have been taught a lesson 
by other parties. If you, brethren, do not press your scriptural principle, they 
will press the fathers, and traditions, and put forth their claim as of divine right. 
(Hear) It becomes us, therefore, now to press upon the public, not only our 
doctrines, but our discipline. (Loud cheers.) The times are favourable to it. 
As education and science are improving mankind, they are reclaiming their long- 
lost rights. This will extend not merely to civil but ecclesiastical affairs. Our 
principles will commend themselves to men who assert their rights and liberties, 
and we shall be able to show them that in the church of Christ there is liberty 
without anarchy, there is order without despotism, there is the spirit that allows 
the soul to expand and the heart to beat high, and there is the mind that bows 
to Infinite Wisdom, to the counsels of Him who always judges right. Should 
we, by the goodness of our God, pursue this system for a few years, I doubt 
not but the happiness that has been seen in former days, will be renewed. Let 
us look back about two hundred years, and we shail recollect that of five 
Independent brethren in the Westminster Assembly, there grew up, ere yet the 
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Restoration took place, the convocation at the Savoy. What an increase hag 
the churches then acquired! But now we have multiplied these five into two 
thousand. Within a short space they may increase in a mathematical ratio 
and our two thousand will become four, eight, sixteen, two-and-thirty, (Loud 
cheers.) If, then, God should give us grace to pursue this principle in obe. 
dience to our Lord Jesus and love to immortal souls, our children will look 
back and bless God that they had fathers who took this onward movement, and 
adore him that they inherit their privileges and the blessings that they bri 
with them, and feel their obligation to hand them down to their children, and to 
extend them over the whole world. (Applause.) 

The Cuarrman then introduced to the meeting the following gentlemen, in 
the character of deputies from other bodies: ~The Rev. Thomas Pullar, repre. 
sentative of the Scotch Congregational Union; the Rev. John Young, M.A, 
and Rev. R. Redpath, M.A. from the United Secession Church of Scotland; 
and the Rev. Dr. Urwick, from the Irish Congregational Union. 

A Resolution was then proposed by the Rev. J. BLackBurn, seconded by the 
Rev. Tuomas Jawes, and carried unanimously :— 

‘That the deputies now present be received to sit and vote in the meeting.” 

The Rev. Atcernon We tts then read the Annual Report of the Committee, and 

JosepH Wontner, Esq. presented the Cash Account for the past year. 

The Rev. Dr. Morison, of Chelsea, rose to move the adoption of the 
Report, and spoke as follows :—Sir, I rise, I can hardly say in the full exercise 
of the voluntary principle, to move the following Resolution :— 

1. That this assembly approves and adopts the report of the Committee now 
read, and directs that it be printed and circulated under their direction: nor can 
the assembly forbear the expression of sentiments of warm mutual congratulation, 
and devout gratitude to God on opening, under circumstances so auspicious, 
the tenth annual assembly of the Congregational Union of England and Wales. 

Christian brethren, I do sincerely lament the fact that I present myself to your 
notice at this early stage of the proceedings, not because I am unfriendly to the 
grand object of our meeting, but because I am somewhat apprehensive lest I 
should in any way injure the tone of delightful feeling which the Report we 
have just heard read has created in all our minds. I congratulate this meeting 
on the presidency of one this morning who has for fifty years served so faithfully 
his God and his generation, and to whom our body is deeply indebted, not more 
by his pulpit labours than by his writings, which have been expressly devoted to 
the propagation of our sentiments. (Cheers.) I congratulate this meeting on 
the unusually large number of christian ministers and christian brethren, con- 
vened on an occasion deeply interesting to our best principles and our best feel- 
ings. I think it is a token for good, that an institution which has crept into 

existence under at least partial difficulties, should, in so short a space as ten 
years, have taken that hold of our churches as to bring together so vast an 
assembly as that which I have now the honour of addressing. (Cheers.) I eon- 
gratulate the meeting on the number of representatives present of bodies sym- 
pathizing with ourselves in sentiment and feeling in reference to our church 
polity, and of others, who, though not perhaps entirely agreeing with us on eccle- 
siastical grounds, are thoroughly one with us in the voluntary character of our 
christian institutions, and one with us in the faith of Jesus, and in the love 
of the brotherhood. (Cheers.) I am sure, Sir, that those brethren—I refer 
to our brethren of the United Secession body—are far more one with us than 
with any other christian community in the world, and are, I may say, by the 
circumstances in which we find ourselves placed in these times, so nearly ap- 
proximating, that it would require an exceedingly subtle casuistry to say in what 
we vitally differ. (Hear.) Whether it be, Sir, that we have become a little more 
Presbyterian, or that they have become a little more Independent, I will not un- 
dertake to say, but my belief is, Sir, most firm, that we may take a leaf out of 
each other’s book and be all the better for the perusal of it. (Hear.) [ con- 
gratulate the meeting most of all upon the deeply interesting, and, in some 
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respects, I may say in many respects, vitally important details which have met 
our ears and awakened the best feelings in our hearts in the Report which has 
been mted to us. If we look at the actual good—yes, I say the actual 
-which that Report proves, that this Union has been the instrument, under 
Ora. of effecting among our churches, and perhaps relatively among other bo- 
dies, I think we must be disposed, and I trust we are, to present thanksgivings 
to God for what he has enabled us, by his blessing, to accomplish ; and if we 
look at the prospective measures which are touched upon in this Report, I do, 
as an individual, express it as my firm conviction, that it is impossible for the 
wisest and the best in this assembly to predict, with any degree of certainty, 
what good may not result from the measures which it is proposed to adopt. 
(Hear.) I do rejoice that questions which appeared to be very difficult at one 
time to adjust are approaching to a state of adjustment; for it would have been, 
Tam free to confess it, in my judgment, a most fearful evil to our country had 
we had two Home Missionary Societies, worked by men of the same principles, 
doing the same thing, and yet necessarily called upon to make their separate 
Is for support to the christian public. (Hear.) And I do think, Sir, that 
if our principles are worth any thing, they are worth every thing. (Hear, hear.) 
If it be our duty, as ministers, to work in a christian spirit, and with the Bible 
as our rule, to spread those principles throughout our several congregations, it 
must be no less our duty to endeavour to bless our country with the glorious 
communication of them to the public mind throughout the whole range of influ- 
ence which we possess. It is not necessary that we should work those princi- 
litigiously—I trust we do not so in our congregations—I am sure the less 
ficou we work the principles of the New Testament, the more we approxi- 
mate to the temper and feelings which the New Testament inculcates. (Hear.) 
But if there be a principle which separates worldly proceedings in reference to’ 
the church of Christ, if there be a line of demarcation between the secular ad- 
ministration of the church and the spiritual working of the church of Christ, 
it becomes us to present that line of demarcation in all its distinctiveness and all 
its palpableness to the notice of the great christian community in this land. 
(Cheers.) Sir, I think it would be out of taste for me to occupy more of the 
time of this meeting, but I cannot sit down without expressing the very great 
pleasure which I feel in witnessing this large meeting of brethren. I think, if 
we could only bring our brethren to act in concert in the whole of our move- 
thents, it would not be in vain in the Lord. (Hear.) I think, Sir, the vice to 
which our principles tend, if I might use so strong an expression, is this, that while 
there is nothing really included in them, abstractedly viewed, which could tend 
to isolation, there is some little danger, through the infirmity of our nature, (and 
I believe it is indebted to that exclusively,) that they will in some cases have 
this effect. (Hear.) Whatever, therefore, tends to form us into one entire and 
united body of churches, to bring us together in christian and brotherly amity, as 
on the present occasion, must tend to advance our social and christian princi- 
ples. (Cheers.) With those views, I beg, Sir, very cordially to move the adop- 
tion of the Report. 
Writram Aters Hanxey, Esq. in seconding the resolution, said, My Christian 
and brethren, will you allow me to add another term to it? (Hear.) I stand 
before you in the character of a pressed voluntary, and if you can reconcile the 
terms, or find out the connection between the two, I will thank you. (A laugh.) 
The case is this: I came into this room without the slightest expectation of being 
called upon to take any part in its proceedings. Your Secretary put a paper 
into my hands, and would not take it back again, or accept any denial. You 
will ther construe my appearance amongst you, and my participation in the 
proceedings of the day, as an expression rather of the feelings of my heart, than 
of any confidence I have in the capacity of my understanding to do justice to 
that motion which I am now about to second. There is one light in which I beg 
to view our assembly. We met as a Union, and I regard my participation in 
the services of the morning as an illustration of the character of that Union ; that 
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it is a union between the lay members and the ministers of our churches, and I 
consider this as a leading and important part of that constitution on which our 
churches themselves are founded. (Hear.) This distinguishes the denomination 
to which we haga Mb I look to the Established Church I see a contrary prin- 
ciple prevailing. ministers of that body are distinguished by a title which 
no one but themselves is allowed to assume: they are the «Aepot, the selected; 
and were we to inquire of those who are the strongest public advocates of the 
cause of the Establishment, as opposed to the cause of the Dissent, I am per- 
suaded that we should find that their views have more reference to the unity of 
the body of clergy, than of the members of which the congregations are consti- 
tuted. That is not the case with us: we call our churches, “‘ the whole body of 
the faithful.” (Hear.) Our ministers are not called «Aepor, they are called “ mi- 
nisters,” and are therefore the servants of the churches, under their great Lord 
and head. (Hear.) This I trust will be not only the denominational, but the 
agg distinction maintained in our churches, as long as they shall last. My 
riends, we live in peculiar times, and no one who has the least portion of intel- 
ligence can cast his eyes around him, and reflect on the state of our country, but 
he must observe, coming more and more into palpable contact and collision, the 
two great leading principles in the administration of all ecclesiastical affairs; I 
mean the compulsory and the voluntary principle. (Hear.) 1 have long been 
an adherent of the bese if principle. Educated in the Church of England, I 
was, for a certain period of time, its very zealous supporter, as far as my influ- 
ence extended ; but growing experience, and I hope, in progress of years, enlarged 
knowledge of the Scriptures, led me seriously to consider the question, and to make 
my decision. ©n that decision, which was formed at an early period, I have acted 
through my life—for I have been the best part of fifty years a member of a Congre- 
gational church—and in those principles I can truly tell you, I am growing more 
and more confirmed as my years advance. (Cheers.) Indeed, every circum- 
stance around that affects the general welfare of the world and the progress of 
true religion tells me, that the voluntary principle is that and that alone, by 
which the Gospel can be carried successfully into all the corners of our own land, 
and more especially to the limits of the world. I feel, my christian brethren, 
that the observation of my esteemed friend, who moved the adoption of this re- 
solution applies peculiarly to myself. It would indeed be a want of good taste, 
as well as propriety of feeling, were I to take up much of the time of this meet- 
ing, considering the greatness and the imminent importance of the measures 
which are to be brought before it. I heard the report with deep interest, and I 
think I may truly say, that a report combining in itself a larger measure of most 
important materials, and expressed with all the gentleness and kindness, and yet 
firmness of christian principle; a report more replete with every thing which 
commends itself to christian feeling, christian judgment, and christian taste, was 
never presented to a chtistian assembly. (Cheers.) It would be in vain, my 
christian friends, were I to attempt to follow the report in its different branches ; 
that will be done much better by brethren taking up each separate topic, and con- 
fining his attention to the express question that he undertakes to handle, (Hear.) 
In that way, and perhaps in that way alone, can full justice be done to its excel- 
lence. I therefore beg to express my entire adherence to it. Having said these 
few things, and thanking you for the attention that you have paid to me, I beg 
leave most cordially to second the motion. 


The resolution was then put from the chair and carried unanimously. 


The Rev. Dr. Lerrcutxp then rose to move the second resolution, and addressed 
the meeting as follows :—Sir, I have consented to say a few words to this resolution, 
because as it has been refused by several of our brethren, I felt that it might possibly 
be in some measure neglected, if I did not come forward and address you upon it for 
a few moments. I pornos severe with what Mr. Wells said last evening respect- 
ing the importance of this Union, chiefly as bringing us together in such meetings 
and associations as the present. (Hear.) I have felt this morning in this a5- 
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sembly the truth and importance of that sentiment. “ Behold how good and how 
t a thing it is for brethren to dwell together in unity” Here we are from 

t parts of the country, differently located, differently endowed, (laughter) 
differently modified by circumstances, but agreeing in our views on all substan- 
tial points, and almost all minor points, with one feeling and with one heart. 
) But these meetings help to the recognition of that fact; they repair 

our friendships, they revive the smouldering embers and make them kindle into 
aflame, and we feel, while we say, “ Behold, how good and how pleasant a 
thing it is for brethren to dwell together in unity.” Now, before I come to the 
object of the resolution, I will, as I have reason, take upon me to offer 

my humble congratulation to this meeting on the advance of our distinctive prin- 
ciples, which, I believe, are more clearly recognised and more freely and boldly 
asserted than they have ever been before. (Cheers.) I think, my brethren, 
there was for a long while too much concealment of those principles, too much 
of keeping them in the back ground, either with a view of conciliating preju- 
dice or of averting the wrath of the dominant party, and thus the country and 
our own people have been left in ignorance of our principles and of the grounds 
on which they stand. And I do not think we have gained any thing at all by 
that policy. (Hear, hear.) I think the church people, who have come in con- 
tact with us, have not valued us the more for that concealment. (Hear) I 
think, when they have known that we were dissenters at the bottom, conscien- 
tiously believing that the separation of church and state was necessary to the 
advancement of the kingdom of Christ, our concealment of it did not commend 
ts to their esteem ; they have thought that it might proceed from pusillanimity, 
otacarnal policy, and though they have flattered us with their countenance, yet 
how little of their effective and active co-operation have we had? (Hear.) I, 
therefore, do heartily rejoice that we are come to stand upon our own ground, 
tht our principles are now made fully and widely known, and that we know 
now our real strength, that we knows who’s who. (Laughter and cheers.) 
Now it may be gratifying to some of our brethren from the country to know, that 
we in London have been moving a little in that direction, and chiefly by the 
multiplication of tracts and small publications of a suitable kind for universal 
circulation, und that we have been putting them in circulation, especially among 
our own people, with a view of getting them from that class into other classes, 
and so through the country, because we have felt that information on the subject 
is wanted, even among our own people ; we have left the country in such a state 
of ignorance upon many of our principles, that it has really been left to the 
dictum of editors of newspapers and fashionable magazines to expound the 
constitution of a christian church—men about as competent to write upon that 
ject as a man who has never entered the house of another is to write about 
his character, his family, and the discipline of his household. (Hear.) But 
we have of late been improving in this particular, as, I doubt not, most of you 
are aware and glad to hear. We have even challenged the Christian Influence 
Society to meet us, to meet us fairly, and to bring the matters in dispute before 
the public mind at once, either with one, two, or three on a side, or in any way 
that they would like to have the business managed. And, upon their refusal, 
We met them on their own ground, and endeavoured, through those lecturers, who 
came forward boldly to the task, to answer what were called, (but it was a sad 
misnomer,) arguments, and they have been answered and refuted ; and although 
the an ist arguments were prostrated, and, I think, destroyed, yet it was 
done with the utmost kindness and christian courtesy. (Laughter and cheers.) 
isa gentleman in this room (Sir C. E. Smith) who has come forward, 

not from impulse, but from an enlightened conviction on the subject of the vo- 
lary energies of the christian church being employed in advancing the cause of 
Christ with heart and hand ; and, although among the first of those in the 
higher walks of society who have taken snch a position, I trust he will speedily 
be followed and surrounded by others of the same grade in society ; and I feel 
persuaded, brethren, that as we stand firm to our principles, and as they gain 
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ground, we shall have many, who have hitherto kept in the back ground, coming 
‘orward and encouraging us, and joining us also. (Cheers.) Now, I hanily 
know what I shall further address to this meeting, for I did not at all intend 

speak at such a meeting as this. I always feel more in my element here as a 

listener than as a speaker. I can address a promiscuous throng, and I hope J 

can also interest them on the various subjects connected with time and eternity ; 

but I cannot instruct my brethren; 1 have neither leisure nor ability to go s» 

deeply into our peculiar principles as many of them have done, and I have not 
that extensive acquaintance with the operation of those principles throughout 
our own and other countries which many of them, possess. And therefore 
I am extremely reluctant to speak upon these occasions ; I came here to receive, 
not to impart ; to learn, not to teach ; and I can only rejoice in the opportunity 
of saying these few words, as it affords me an opportunity to assert my un- 
bounded, my increased attachment to the body to which 1 have the honour to 
belong, to my brethren who are present, to our distinctive principles, and to the 
great cause which we have espoused and pledged to serve. The resolution 
which I have to read is as follows :— 
2. That this Assembly, having considered that portion of the report of the 
Committee this day presented, which relates to the subject of home missions, 
and also the plan for uniting this Union with the Home Missionary Society in 
labours for promoting that most important object, laid before it by the Committee, 
sanctions the Committee in that departure from the plan of the ings 
agreed upon by the adjourned meeting of the last annual assembly, held at 
Birmingham in October last, which the opinions of many brethren, and the 
general position of the question seemed to have rendered unavoidable. This 
assembly now declares its cordial approbation and adoption of the plan for con- 
nexion in home missionary labours between this Union and the Home Missionary 
Society as well calculated to secure, in a high degree, the object long desired by 
the supporters of the Congregational Union, namely, the efficient and consistent 
efforts of the Independent churches in home missions; and this assembly ex- 
presses its earnest hope that the undivided energies of the Congregational Union 
of England and Wales will be directed to aid in this great work by the most 
efficient and harmonious co-operation with the Home Missionary Society. And 
as this assembly deems a provincial meeting in the autumn of this Union and of 
the Home Missionary Society in concert likely to promote, in a most effectual 
manner, such co-operation, it instructs the Committee to use their utmost efforts 
to secure such a meeting this year, referring to them the appointment of time 
and place. 

Now I hope we all understand this clearly—at least, we understand the 
essence of it, that we are to enter into a cordial union with the Home Missionary 
Society. I was one of the brethren who attended the meeting which took place 
at Birmingham, and who participated in the delight, the hallowed delight and joy, 
felt at that meeting, I came away, Sir, with a delightful glow of feeling, in the 
anticipation that our body was at last roused to exert and employ all their 
energies in the evangelising our own land. I heard afterwards of this projected 
union; I saw that there were difficulties in the way ; at the same time it occurred 
to me that there would be very formidable difficulties in the way of carrying on 
a distinct society of that kind and of that name among ourselves. I found that 
many of our churches, already pledged to the Home Missionary Society, would 
feel some difficulty and embarrassment about the matter; and I may, perhaps, 
be permitted to mention, as a case in point, the congregation with which I am 
connected. We have not been negligent of the Home Missionary Society. | 
cannot blame myself for having been inattentive to the proceedings of that 
institution. We have raised between two and three hundred pounds a year for 
the Home Missionary Society, (hear, hear,) and partly supported two home 
missionaries in different parts of the country. ur friends are quite alive to the 
claims of home, and have always responded to them. I have long telt, Sir, 
that there is a disproportion between our exertions for foreign parts and for our 
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own country—this has long been my settled conviction; and, without at all 
wishing to diminish the efforts which are being made on behalf of other portions 
of the world, I have always felt it my duty to press the claims of home upon my 
and they have nobly responded to my appeals. (Cheers) I think, Mr. 
=° there is a kind of romance about foreign objects that takes with our 
generally, and that it is difficult to impress them with the urgent claims of 

those around them ; and from this conviction I have always pursued the course 
towhich I have alluded. But when we talked of forming a Home Missionary 
Society of the Congregational body only, I felt this difficulty, that some of our 
friends who belonged to the Committee of the Home Missionary Society, and 
others who were warmly attached to it, would hardly have known how to act 
with regard to the foods (Hear.) I think they would have said, “ If you 
wish it, we will transfer them to the Congregational body, but we hope that you 
will allow us to collect, also for the Home Missionary Society.”” (Hear.) And 
then I should have felt myself in great difficulty ; I siould have felt that there 
was something like rivalry amongst my people, and thus would there have been 
a great practical difficulty that I should not have known how to over- 
come. Still, 1 thought we were in the greatest danger, I will not say, of com- 
ising. but of concealing and merging our principles, and this was a thing 

to which I felt particularly averse, especially as I began to see that we must be 
decisive, if we would make any impression on the world. And, brethren, allow 
me to say, that it is not for the principles, considered in themselves, that I would 
stand up, but as they are interwoven with the truth of the Gospel of Christ, as 
to the advancement of that truth and to the glory of our common 

lord. (Cheers.) I was invited to attend a meeting of the brethren of both 
patties, in order to bring about this junction ; and they will recollect that I was 
rather shy about the union, and stood out for our principles ; but now I can 
most candidly and honestly say that on the part of the friends belonging to our 
body—I may as well mention, Mr. Blackburn and Mr, Wells—-I saw such a 
concern for the honour of our principles, such enlightened knowledge on the 
whole subject, blended with a willingness to concede whatever might be conceded 
without damaging those principles, such a spirit of liberality, affection, and love 
united with firm decision in what we hold to be the truth on every point as it is 
in Christ, that their conduct commanded my admiration; and on the other 
hand, I saw on the part of the brethren belonging to the Home Missionary So- 
Giety, a willingness to concede, as far as it was necessary to concede, to meet 
our claims ; such a liberal disposition manifested on their part, because they had 
their " proeatee and customs, and habits, they had their friends and persons 
warmly attached to their peculiar views, they had all these to give up, as well as 
we had some sacrifices to make—but, Sir, the meeting was conducted with such 
4spirit of candour, and liberality, and generosity, that any man who attended 
i must have seen that this was the point to which we must eventually 
come; and when we received from all parts of the country intimations that such 
was the wish of the brethren in every direction, we felt, Sir, that we were war- 
Tanted and bound to come to this decision. (Cheers.) Perhaps I may be 
allowed to say, in reference to my friend, Mr. Dunn, the Secretary of the Home 
Missionary Society, that with the brethren who acted with him, he conducted 
himself in those discussions in the most noble, disinterested, and honourable 
way. I do not see, myself, how we could have come to any other decision. 
may be some little discrepancies, but still 1 think, that if, as ministers, we 

enter warmly into the subject, we shall have the co-operation of a large body of 
friends in the country, and have the Gospel of Christ published by a faithful, 
evangelical ministry, maintaining all the principles that we hold in full and im- 
portant. detail. I think much will depend upon the ministers. We must go 
into this matter with all our heart; we must augment the funds, and we must 
apply ourselves to this one object, which is the great object which lies before us, 
that the Yap which is still upon us may be wiped off; we must apply our- 
selves to the great object of evangelizing our land, we must go into the dark and 
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miserable villages that have long been neglected, and we must endeavour to make 
them civilized and christian, that they may concur with us in the means used for 
spreading the Gospel in all the world. I should be very glad if my brethren 
from the country would avail themselves of the opportunity of procuring some 
of the little tracts which have been recently published on the subject of our 
principles, in order that they may circulate them among their con ions; if 
we do not do it, it will not be done. (Hear.) And remember, while some are 
laudably engaged in redressing your political grievances, and ing your 
political rights, there are others who go to the root and core of the whole matter, 
the sinfulne-s of uniting secular with spiritual power, seeking that religion 
may be relieved from the shackles which have been imposed upon it, no 
connected with the state, but entirely voluntary. (Cheers.) We have had 
champions to plead our cause—men of intrepidity of mind, equanimity of tem- 
per, and a wide reach of thought, furnished at all points, of whom we could be 
sure that they would not commit themselves, and that they would never commit 
our cause. I bless God for the gifts that he has bestowed on many of my 
brethren, some who are now present, and others in different parts of the country, 
and for that devotedness of mind which he has given them to the great cause 
which is dear to us all. When I have seen how indefatigably some of my brethren 
have attended the Committee meetings, how they have devoted their time and 
their talents to those principles which are dear to all present; and with what 
wisdom, and discretion, and affection, and kindness they have conducted them- 
selves ; my heart has risen in thankfulness to God for the gifts and talents which 
he has bestowed on them. I trust that success will attend all our operations for 
the evangelizing of the country, and I commend this resolution to you with my 
whole heart. (Cheers.) 

James James, Esq. Alderman, of Birmingham, said that he could only ae- 
count for the honour which he enjoyed of seconding this Resolution, by the fact 
that he was connected in some measure with the first provincial meeting of this 
Society, held at Birmingham. (Hear.) He should not occupy the meeting by 
making any remarks, but content himself with saying that he most cordially se- 
conded the Resolution. 

The Resolution was then carried unanimously. 


The Rev. Dr. Reprorp, of Worcester, rose to move the third Resolution, and 
spoke to the following effect :—Mr. Chairman, and my dear christian brethren, 
the recurrence of this meeting is associated in my mind with recollections which 
almost deprive me of the ability of rising once more among you. (Hear.) Itis 
with difficulty that I can collect my thoughts and suppress my emotions ; but yet 
there are other emotions which are excited in my heart by this assembly which 
seem, for a moment at least, to master and keep down those personal and pri- 
vate associations. (Hear.) The deep impressions which I have had on former 
occasions that the Spirit of the living God has been among us, and evidently pre- 
siding over our business and our movements, has been deepened on this occa- 
sion, when I see the working out of a great principle like that which is charac- 
teristic of our denomination, which at the outset of our Union we had such dif- 
ficulty in persuading many of our brethren could be worked out profitably, sue- 
cessfully, and delightfully ; the working out of that principle now for ten years 
progressively, and the growing importance of the results of the adoption of the 
principle and of our acting upon it, are such as, I think, must refresh and invi- 
gorate all our hearts. It is love, it is christian love that has drawn us together 
from all parts of the empire. (Cheers.) To feel that love cementing our hearts, 
to witness it in the countenances of respected brethren, to know that it is the 
animating principle of all the movements which we are pursuing, and are anti- 
cipating to pursue in time to come, is indeed a gratification to every christian 
mind, and an evidence to my own, as I trust it is also to yours, that the 
of God is upon us indeed, and of atruth. This is a sacred and holy assembly, 
the moments of it are indeed precious, and I have longed for one of two qualt- 

ties, or both, the power of elongating time or of condensing thought, in a higher 
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than I now possess it. I have a long Resolution, and I must not speak 
farther upon it; I have already — too much of your time. There is one 

which I will mention before I sit down—I mean the Irish Evangelical 
Society. (Hear.) I do feel this day great gratification in having the opportunity 
of submitting this Resolution, so utterly unanticipated by myself, for I never 
heard until I entered this room that such a thing was even contemplated. That 
itshould have arrived at this stage, that we are about to pass this Resolution, is 
indeed gratifying, and I hope the results will be equally so. We are to adopt, 
itseems, the Society to which I have referred. We can hardly call it adopting, 
for it has been our child from the first ; but, somehow or other, we Independents 
have brought many children into the world, and then have left them without 
education in our own principles. (Luughter.) The Home Missionary Society 
always was our Own, it only wanted to acknowledge its parent ; it was not, per- 
haps, so affectionate a child as it ought to have been, but now it is to be one of 
our family, and here the Irish Evangelical Society is another child come back 
with 3 


it. 

3. That this Assembly, while desirous to cherish a catholic spirit, and to unite 
most cordially with brethren of other denominations in efforts for the spread of 
the Gospel, in all cases in which differences of opinion on subordinate points 
can be merged without doing violence to conscience or injury to truth, yet deems 
it the present duty of Congregational Christians to labour zealously and con- 
sistently for the advance, within the British empire, of the kingdom of Christ ac- 

to their own views of its constitution and government. In this view the 

will regard with entire satisfaction the accomplishment of the con- 

wesion proposed between this Union and the Irish Evangelical Society on the terms 

proposed in the plan now laid before it; and the Assembly hopes the result of 

this connexion will be a most harmonious and vigorous co-operation between 

the Independents of Englund and Ireland for the advance of evangelical religion 

inthe latter country ; and the powerful progress among the Irish people of the 

views of scriptural truth cherished by Congregational churches, which, in the 

view of this Assembly, are adapted most effectually to counteract all Papal and 
kindred errors and corruptions of our holy religion. 

The fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, and peace. That fruit of the Spirit we are 

ifesting in our Union to-day. Let us continue to act under the influence of 
these principles, and in the spirit recommended by this Resolution, and the 
blessing of the God of peace and of love will rest still more copiously upon us 
aa, (Cheers. ) 

The Rev. Gro. Surru, of Plymouth, then rose and said:—I rise without 
any thing like previous preparation, for the purpose of seconding, which I do 
with very much pleasure, the Resolution which has just been read to this meet- 
ing. I think it every way desirable, Sir, that the Irish Evangelical Societ 
should be affiliated to the Congregational Union of England and Wales. It 
will henceforth be, I presume, the Congregational Union of England, Ireland, 
and Wales. I feel very much pleasure in seconding this Resolution, inasmuch 
#s it will lead to an open acknowledgment of the principle upon which the Irish 
Evangelical Society has been practically conducted for a length of time. All the 
ao of that Society, with the exception of one, are decidedly Congregational ; 

the churches which have been gathered out of the world through its instru- 
Pome are likewise. I believe, Congregational ; and I believe the whole of the 
funds which have been raised for the support of the Irish Evangelical Society 
have for a long time past been derived from the Congregational churches. 
(Hear.) It is, then, very suitable and proper, I apprehend, that this Society 
should be the Congregational Irish Evangelical Society. I hail it as a Society 
which shall in future have that character, if not that designation. And I rejoice 
also in seconding this Resolution, as following a Resolution which has reference 
to the affiliation of the Home Missionary Society with our Union. I rejoice 
that @ union is effected, and | hope that in the practical working of that Society, 
there will be a full recognition of our common principles. (Hear, hear.) T hope 
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in the future operations of our Union some regard will be had to the condition 
of our churches in second, third, and fourth rate towns—I mean churches which 
are incapable of supporting themselves—and that the power and influence of 
this resuscitated Home Missionary Society will be brought to bear upon and to 
sustain them. I feel very much on account of villages, and it is a well-known 
fact that to them the Home Missionary Society has directed its special attention; 
bat I feel equally concerned, Sir, on account of many gifted, devoted, pious, and 
zealous brethren, who are compelled to live upon an income of £50 a yen, 
(hear,) and L do hope that, through the combined efforts of the Home Mis 
sionary Society and the Congregational Union, some means will be ad to 
afford help in those very important and interesting cases. (Cheers.) Having 
thus stated my opinion upon this subject, I most cordially second the Resolu- 
tion which goes to the uniting the Irish Evangelical Society and the Congrega. 
tional Union. 

The Resolution was put and carried unanimously. 

The Rev. W. Wricut, of Honiton, then proceeded to read the draught of the 
annual letter to the Congregational churches, prepared at the request of the last 
annual meeting, by the Rev. D. Payne, Exeter, Rev. J. Bounsall, Ottery, and 
the Rev. W. Wright, Honiton, “ on the privilege, responsibility, and duty of the 
churches in the choice of their pastors.” 

The Rev. J. Reynoxps, of Romsey, in proposing its adoption by the meeting, 
said :—Mr. Chairman, I shall not trespass upon your time any longer than will 
be necessary to read the Resolution, and to submit it, as I most cordially do. to 
the meeting. I rejoice in what I have listened to in the document, and have full 
confidence that, through the confidential and friendly revision of the Committee, 
it will be made to meet all our views, and be adapted to the circumstances and 
condition of the great body of our people. I could have wished, Sir, if it be not 
presumptuous in me to say so, that a hint should have been given to our bre- 
thren as to the countenance they should or should not extend to those who are 
chosen to fill the pastoral office. (Hear.) It is very desirable that it should be 
given to those only who act solely upon Congregational principles. (Hear.) I 
have seen some of the most deplorable results arising from the neglect of these 

rinciples. Many ministers, either from want of attention or from want of 
information upon the subject, have recognized the settlement of pastors over 
churches, and afterwards deeply regretted evils which proper enquiry would have 
enubled them to avoid. 

4. That this Assembly adopt, with warm approbation, the draft of the Annual 
Letter to the Churches now read ; and directs the Committee, after revision by 
them in friendly concert with the brethren to whom the assembly is indebted for 
this valuable document, to print it, and secure for it the most extensive circula- 
tion practicable, in the hope that it will in many instances promote the peaceful 
and harmonious proceedings of churches in the choice of pastors. And this 
assembly tenders to their much pupenee brethren, the Rev. Dr. Payne, and 
the Rev. Messrs. Bounsall and Wright, their very cordial thanks for the service 
so kindly undertaken and so ably performed by them in the preparation of this 
Jetter. The assembly also respectfully requests the following brethreh, the Rev, 
Mr. Griffith, of Long Buckby, the Rev. T. Milner, M.A., of Northampton, and 
the Rev, T. Toller, of Kettering, to prepare the annual letter for presentation to 
the Annual Assembly for 1841, suggesting as an appropriate subject for discus- 
sion of an important and practical bearing, recommendations on the choice 
of deacons by our churehes, similar to that on the choice of pastors embodied 
in that now adopted by the assembly. 

The Rev. Grorce Lecce, of Leicester, in seconding the resolution, said, I 
rise, Mr. Chairman, rather reluctantly, I must say, to second the resolution which 
you have just heard. Not that 1 object to any part of that address; for I am 
sure there has been but one sentiment in the meeting as to the gravity, solidity, 
and truth-telling character of that address. If any thing in the way of criticism 
might be advanced, I think it is too little in the style of a letter, and too much 
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in the style of a dissertation or treatise ; but the resolution which has been moved, 
and which I have the honour to second, provides amply for that by the sugges- 
tion of a friendly revision. {tis not therefore because I do not cordially ap- 
of that document that I say I rise with reluctance, but because I.am un- 
accustomed to extemporaneous addresses, and because I have a strong objection 
to public addresses and speechifications in general, being rather apt to speak un- 
advisedly with my lips. More especially I feel an objection to rise on the pre- 
gent occasion, because to address such an audience as this 1 feel myself to be 
utterly unworthy. At the same time, Sir, when called upon my legs, I must take 
the liberty of expressing the satisfaction which I feel in being present at this 
assembly. Seven or eight years have elapsed since I had the pleasure before, 
and it gives me great gratification to observe the new aspect which this Union 
has assumed, and the great objects which it contemplates, and [ doubt not will 
ultimately effect. (Cheers.) While I am addressing you, I will take the liberty 
of ing myself for a moment, in my character as a delegate, with regard to 
the Hone Missionary Society. It was a matter of deep interest to us to hear of 
the meeting at Birmingham. Though not present I was exceedingly delighted, 
as indeed were all my brethren, with the report, which was brought to us by our 
respected brother, Mr. Roberts, of Melton. Nothing could be more adapted to 
excite pleasure in our minds than that report. On receiving the last circular from 
the Secretary of the Union, I must say there were amongst us considerable mis- 
givings as to the altered nature of the proposed Home Missionary Society. I 
am satisfied that if my brethren were present on this occasion, such misgivings 
would be in a great measure removed. What has dropped from Dr. Leifchild, 
with what we know of the Congregational principles, and the decided character 
of those gentlemen who have the management of this Society, will remove alto- 
from our minds any misgivings on the subject ; and I cannot doubt that my 
iends in Leicestershire will have reason to rejoice in the union of the two insti- 
tutions. Concert is power, union is strength; and it is by co-operation only, 
christian, intelligent co-operation, that great effects can be produced. 

The resolution was put, and carried unanimously. 

Ie-was then announced that the delegates from other bodies would now have 
an opportunity of addressing the meeting. 

The Rev. Jonn Younc, M. A., one of the delegates from the United Seces- 
sion Church of Scotland, spoke as follows :— 

Mr. Chairman, my respected brethren and friends, I did not expect that the 
Deputies from the United Secession Church would have been called — first 
to address this meeting. I had imagined that as we Presbyterigns are the-least, 
we sliould have been the last amongst the thousands of Israel. 1 owe it to your 
courtesy, Mr. Chairman, and to the kindnesss of this meeting, that I now occu 
this place. A countryman opposite me, whom I should be glad also to call a 
personal friend, but I have not that pleasure, remarked that he needed your for- 
giveness for appearing before you without having premeditated an address. I 
am sorry, because it may seem disrespectful to this meeting, but it is actually 
true, that I am in the same position ; and there is only one thing that reconciles 
Me to it, and that is that we have already been in this room so long, and there 

so many interesting addresses delivered, that I believe if I had come 

here with any premeditated speech, it would have been out of my head long ago. 
“ laugh.) Sir, I beg to thank you personally for the high gratification which 
have derived in being present at this meeting of the Congregational Union: it 
has been indeed a feast of souls and a flow of love. (Hear.) I have been delighted 
with the 8 of christian charity, and the sentiments respecting chris- 
tian union that have been uttered on all hands ; and I beg to reciprocate, not in 
my own name, nor in the name only of my fellow-delegate, the Rev. Mr. Red- 
Lomm but in the name = that es of Christians to which we belong, to recipro- 
your ions of warm, and cordial, and fraternal sympathy and rd. 
(Cheers. 1 believe that, with the exception of Mr. R tes fos the ouly 
in this room, and yet I do not feel alarmed. I feel that I am in 
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the midst of brethren; and the truth is, that for the last dozen years my acti 
have been so much with Congregationalists and Congregational ministers, that, 
on the north of the Tweed, I am supposed to be more than half an In 
myself. (Laughter.) When a respected friend sitting near me whispered, after 
the eloquent, able, and stirring address which we heard from the chair, that there 
would be need on our part for the exercise of christian charity, afier the 
tolerable and wholesome lecture on Congregationalism we had heard at the com 
mencement, I did not in the least degree sympathise in his remark; I did not 
feel that there was any call for the exercise of extraordinary charity. I believe, 
Sir, that I speak the sentiments of many of the most enlightened of the Presby. 
terians of Scotland, and I believe, though it may seem presumptuous to say 39, 
they are, after all, more enlightened when they cross the Tweed, (Laughter.) | 
believe I speak their sentiments when I say, that we rejoice in your success, 
heartily rejoice that the primitive five in the Assembly of Divines, to whom 
have referred, have been multiplied into two thousand (cheers ;) and I say, with 
all my soul, let the mathematical ratio go on ; let the two thousand become four, 
and the four eight, and the eight sixteen, and the sixteen thirty-two. (Loud 
cheers.) I believe, Sir, that there is more union between moderate Presbyte- 
rians and moderate Independents than many of us imagine. I know that, north 
of the Tweed, they strongly think that your Congregational Union is a tolerable 
approximation to Presbyterianism; and I am quite sure, in reference to those of 
us who are south of the Tweed, that we are far nearer to Congregational princi- 
ples than those on the north (hear); and between the two I cannot but anticipate 
that the time is not far distant when the form of government, whether Indepen- 
dency or Presbyterianism, will not be, as it is to a great extent, a term of com- 
munion, and will not be a line of separation between Christians. (Cheers.) 
Sir, as you have heard addresses delivered for two or three years by the 
delegates from the United Secession Church, it will not be necessary that I should 
explain to this meeting the nature of that body. Allow me just to say, however, 
that the number of our congregations is about four hundred; and in every one 
of the ne of our church—lI am bold to say it, and entertain a perfect convie- 
tion that I speak the simple fact—nothing but the pure, true gospel of Jgsus 
Christ is preached. (Cheers.) Our doctrines, indeed, are precisely the same as 
your own: there is one Lord, one faith, one baptism; one God and Father of 
all, who is above all, and through all, and I believe in us all. (Cheers.) May 
God hasten the period when, more completely, we shall see eye to eye, and 
when the cause of division in the church shall be done away. I may refer fora 
moment or two, Sir, to the revivals that have taken place in Scotland. (Hear,) 
I suppose the general subject is known to most who are present in this room; 
and he ministers and churches belonging to our denomination have participated, 
at least to some small degree, in the happy influence and effects of these revivals, 
In some of the larger towns of Scotland protracted meetings have been held for 
six, seven, eight, or even ten days in succession, and some of our largest places 
of worship, one in a certain town, capable of containing, I think, 2000 people, 
has been crowded every evening of the week. The effect, as might be imagined, 
has been of the most happy and gladdening kind. Sinners have been converted 
to God ; the people of God have been stirred up to greater fidelity, greater hol 
ness, and greater devotedness to his cause. 
The question of the Bible monopoly is one in which we have taken 
a very active part. It may be known, perhaps, to the fathers and brethren 
here present, that the monopoly of the Bible, which so long existed in Scot 
land, has at length been removed. Monopoly is an evil and a curse im 
all cases; but is the worst evil and the greatest curse in the case of the 
Word of God. (Hear.) The most strenuous efforts were therefore made, when 
the period of the old patent terminated, to prevent its being renewed. It 
has not been renewed ; and now, although by a somewhat circuitous method, all 
denominations have the privilege of printing the Bible themselves. I hold inmy 
hand a-letter from the Rey. Dr.. Thompson of Coldstream, who has taken an 
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active part in this question. The letter refers to the proposition made in Scot- 
land, that'a contribution should be set on foot for the purpose of ew 
plates of the three editions of the Scriptures—a school Bible, an oc- 
tsvo Bible, and a large quarto Bible. You will be surprised when I name the 
It is intended that the common edition of all be sold as low as 1s. 2d. 
scopy. (Hear.) In addition to this, it is proposed to publish parts of the 
Bible for the use of schools, and for other purposes, in the shape of tracts; and 
itis calculated that the four Gospels may be published for three halfpence a 
copy, the Acts of the Apostles for one penny, and the entire New Testament 
for four-pence halfpenny. Mr. Chairman, we cannot but look for great results 
fom this. The statements of the Word of God will be more freely and uni- 
versally circulated ; the streams of life will as it were be unloosed, and will flow 
overourcountry, gladdening and fertilizing many a desert and barren spot.( Cheers.) 
Before I sit down, may I be permitted to allude for one moment to the contro- 
versy on the voluntary principle. (Hear.) The Presbyterians of Scotland, if 
backward in other matters, have been forward enough, some would say too for- 
ward and too violent in this. They have not been wanting in efforts to dissemi- 
nate truth on this subject. (Cheers.) Strange to say, however, the question 
hasbeen now almost taken out of their hands, and the Established Church is itself 
doing the work better, and, I believe, in a way which will more speedily termi~ 
nate the question, than it could have been done by any efforts of ours. What 
be de effect of Lord Aberdeen’s Bill on Dr. Chalmers, and others connected 
ithhim in the non-intrusion controversy, it is not proper to predict, but it 
seems not unlikely that it will lead to a large secession from the established 
church of Scotland, headed by Dr. Chalmers himself, and entirely upon the vo- 
luntary principle. (Cheers.) Sir, we believe that it is God’s work, and that 
God will accomplish the work by the instrumentality of those who may now be 
called the advocates of this principle. (Hear.) ‘He will cause the wrath of 
man to praise him, and the remainder of wrath he restraineth.” But, Sir, I have 
detained you too long in these remarks. I beg again to express the cordial and 
warm sympathy which, in common with my brother Redpath and the church to 
which we belong, I feel in the successes and triumphs of the Congregational Union. 
The Rev. Dr. Urwicx, of Dublin, having been introduced to the meeting 
asthe representative of the Irish Congregational Union, spoke as follows: My 
dear christian brethren, I can assure you that it is with heartfelt pleasure that 
I find myself amongst you this day in the recognition of our common brother- 
hood in the great fundamental doctrines of the gospel—those doctrines which ate 
recognized by a scattered few in Ireland, equally with yourselves ; and not 
only so, but in the recognition of the great principles of congregational church 
order held by us as held in common amongst you. But, Sir, the pleasure 
Which I have in appearing amongst you, is in no inconsiderable degree sub- 
tracted from by the circumstance, that I am charged to act as the delegate of 
the Congregational Union of Ireland ; for it devolves upon me a very important 
trust, which I fee) myself ill qualified to fulfil. But, Sir, I must say that I 
come fully warranted and charged to express to you, Sir, and to our dear 
brethren assembled here, the representatives of our two thousand churches in 
Britain, our most cordial love, our perfect confidence, our earnest prayers 
for your prosperity in the Gospel of Christ. (Cheers.) The time which I have 
© oceupy is so short, so very short, that I scarcely know, Sir, how to fix my 
mind upon any particular point or train of thought. However, kt me tell you, 
my dear friends, that in appearing among you, I have my mind exonerated 
froma load which 1 at one time feared would press upon it in conse- 
— of the possibility of some little discrepancy of opinion, I hope 
yneed not say discrepancy of feeling, between some of us on the western 
side‘of the Channel and some of you on the eastern. I come here as the 
representative of the Congregational Union of Ireland. That Union, Sir, 
Sm its formation of a date prior to your own. At the very outset it 
Was organized upon the model of the Congregational Union of Scotland, 
3 H2 
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taking missionary efforts as part and parcel of its doings in the country, 
Myself, and one or two others, demurred for several years to acquiesce 
and to fully concurr in the plan. Five years ago, however, it was s 
ressed upon us by brethren from your side of the water, as well as by 
owen in our own country, that we could withstand it no longer, and our 
Union consented to act as a home missionary throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. I shall not enter into the state of our mission, further 
than to say that we never had so much promise of success, by the blessing of 
God, in our days, as we have at the present time. (Cheers.) It is 
the Committee of the Irish Evangelical Society, that that Society and the Con- 
gregational Union of Ireland should work conjointly heart and hand; and I 
believe it will be so settled. For what we want, Sir, is not the power of 
management. (Hear.) Ido not know whether any of my brethren have had 
much experience in the matter; but they have more or less ; and I am sure 
will bear me out when I say, that there is so much responsibility and labour 
connected with the possession of the power of management, that any man who 
is solicitous of any thing like personal ease and domestic comfort, would 
desire to get rid of it as soon as he possibly could. (Laughter.) But, Sir, the 
Congregational Union of Irelund have taken their stand before Ireland as a 
home missionary body. We have avowed our principles throughout the length 
and the breadth of the country; our agents have gone forth with their 
placards for the Independent Home Mission ; we have been received, notwith- 
standing that we have avowed our lg in this distinct and public manner, 
by people of different denominations. tk have in my pocket a letter which, to 
my great astonishment, I received from a clergyman of the Established Church, 
expressing, in the very strongest terms, his approval of the agency and the 
efforts of the Independent Home Mission; and not only giving that approba- 
tion for himself, (he is a curate,) but likewise embodying in this expression of 
approval, the sentiment of the rector of the parish also. (Cheers.) I could 
mention other instances, but I will not detain you. But then, Sir, our Home 
Missionary effort requires to be upheld and supported, in order to work —that 
it may work in unison with the churches of our Jand. I know not whether it 
has been felt by the friends of this Union—it has been felt by me and others in 
Ireland—that, in order to have a thoroughly satisfactory, effectually-worked 
Union, we must have something to do. (Hear.) Now, Sir, in Ireland we 
have not the great public questions to take up which are agitated here, or, if we 
have, we have scarcely power or prominence enough to take them up in a 
manner to render them any degree of service, and therefore it has appeared to 
us, that really if we surrender the working of the missionary machinery, we 
might as well break up the Union altogether. Now, Sir, I make these remarks 
not for the sake of diverting attention from the Irish Evangelical Society. As I 
understand the matter, that institution will concur with us, and supply us with 
means in addition to what we now raise for carrying on our little efforts—litile 
in comparison with what I trast they will be—for the evangelization of Ireland. 
I trust that you will now do your duty, and that you will endeavour to pay off 
that great debt which has been contracted in the neglect of the moral welfare of 
Ireland. (Hear.) I intend no impeachment of what my dear brethren have 
been doing in England: but I say this, ageney is short; we want agency of & 
kind adapted to the country. (Hear.) This we want, this we must have. We 
require that a stand should be made for the gospel, and a stand for our prin- 
ciples, by men who are competent to make that stand, and who, not only by 
personal worth of character, but likewise by powers of mind, by information, 
and by general qualification for the work, will be able to make that stand, and 
to — those oe ~ in such a manner, as will have weight and influence 
with the country. (Cheers.) Let me clearly and distinctly state, that im 


making these observations, I have intended nothing to the prejudice of mf 
institution ; but I believe, Sir, that in proportion as work is done for Ireland, 
Treland will repay the toil. (Cheers.) 
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The Rev. Dr. Vaucuan, of Kensington, then rose, and said :—Mr. Chairman, 
ing intended to make some observations with regard to the union of the Irish 
ical Society with this body, perhaps I could not take a more convenient 
nity than the present. Our brethren and friends are aware that the Irish 
ical Society has been carrying on its operations in that country for more 
than a quarter of a century, during which period it has originated a number of 
nt congregations. It has, however, been thought desirable that the bre- 
thren in Ireland should have encouragement, cordial, harmonious encourage- 
ment, from brethren on this side of the Channel in the efforts which they are 
making on behalf of that country. We were inclined to this by the entiene 
which we had in Dr. Urwick and others on that side of the Channel—a confi- 
dence which has not been misplaced. (Hear.) I have thought it right to call 
attention to this, inasmuch as there has been something which had the appear- 
ance of collision in reference to this department of labour. I am very happy to 
say, that I think, by a very moderate share of christian feeling, this may be 
avoided, and I am sure that whatever I can do towards that end, I shall be ex- 
tremely anxious to accomplish. God knows, brethren, that we have enough to 
do without quarrelling with each other. (Hear.) We have enough from those 
without, and it is the duty, the solemn obligation, of every man to endeavour to 
bring the hearts of Christians into greater union of effort for the maintenance 
and extension of our principles. As to the part that I have agreed to take in 
reference to that Society, my brethren have persuaded me that 1 might be use- 
ful in the position which has been assigned to me, and it has been more from 
deference to them, than from any inclination of my own, that I have promised 
todo what I van towards the object.* 1 am very happy to think that there will 
not now be any collision in the working of the Society, and my chief object in 
addressing you is, to remove any impression which may have gone abroad on 
that subject. A very solemn responsibility rests upon this Union with regard to 
its two great objects and the labours of our body in Ireland. You had better ne- 
ver have taken us into connexion with you at all, if you do not mean to become 
our regenerators. (Hear.) You will only be proclaiming your own weakness, 
t own shame—proclaiming it on the house-tops, in the presence of the three 
— if those two Societies do not become far different from what they have 
been. Let this be my concluding observation, that consistency and every 
obligation requires that we should go to our respective spheres of labour deter- 
mined that this department of usefulness shall be quite other than it has ever yet 
been, under God's blessing, as the effect of our greater attention, labour, and 
liberality. (Cheers.) 

The Rev. J. BLacksurn said :—Before we proceed to hear the other members 
of the deputation, allow me, Sir, to ask an audience for our valued friend, Sir 
Culling Smith, who, though not delegated to us, is with us this day, in a very 
agreeable transition state, and as a warm friend to our Home Missionary 
Society. (Hear.) He desires an opportunity of expressing his feelings in refer- 
ence to that subject. (Loud cheers.) 

Sir Cuttinc Earviey Situ, Bart. then addressed the meeting, as follows :— 
Dear friends, 1 shall endeavour to contract into a very short space the few ob- 
servations that I wish to make. I am sure that I cannot at all equal the impres- 
sion made by previous speakers ; I shall only endeavour to exceed them in the 
brevity of my observations. Dear brethren, allow me to congratulate you upon 

manner in which you are taking leaves out of the books of those who are op- 
posed to you. I rejoice, amongst other things, to witness to-day the establish- 
ment of the United Church of England and ireland. (Cheers.) I rejoice also, 
dear friends, in seeing that you are about to adopt with energy the theoretical 
ple of Dr. Chalmers, that you design that no part of our country should 

t unvisited and untraversed by your missionary efforts. (Hear.) 1 equally 
rejoice in the tone which has pervaded the speeches of those who have preceded 
me, and that you have entered a decided protest against dissent, for | say that 


* Dr. Vaughan has been appointed one of the Secretaries of the Irish Evan- 
gelical Society, 
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the true dissenters are those who dissent from the institutes of Christ; and ] 
rejoice that the time is come when you, as dissenters, feel it to be your duty to 
protest against those who have departed from the simplicity of the truth. Bre 
thren, I wish that you could have, like the General Assembly of Scotland, a longer 
period allowed you for the expression of your sentiments. There is only one 
other point upon which I would for a very short time detain you, and that is the 
question of Home Missions. (Hear.) I hold in my hand a document which J 
have been very anxious to have prepared before | came to your meeting to-day, 
containing a calculation in reference to this interesting subject. It has been 
prepared by a humble and pious minister, who has obliged me by rendering this 
service. In a district of four miles round my home—and, that I believe him 
to be thoroughly competent to judge of the religious character of the persons 
whom he visits—he has visited 324 families. Out of that number he found 345 
persons who could read, 189 who were utterly unable to read, 245 houses 
sessing the Bible, 77 houses not possessing a page of the Scriptures ; and, w 
is the most grievous part of all, he has found 245 families totally ignorant of the 
principles of evangelical religion, 69 who, though ignorant, are anxious to be 
informed ; and throughout that whole district he has only found 10 families among 
the peasantry which are imbued with the principles of vital religion. (Hear.) 
Brethren, with this statement I come before you. Such is the destitute condition 
of a rural district with which I am connected, and 1 believe I may say, it is a 
fair sample of the rural districts throughout the country. (Hear.) Now, I am 
prepared, as the Home Missionary Society is established on a new basis, to di- 
vert part of the contribution I promised to the Christian Instruction Society, for 
itinerant objects, for the purpose of throwing into the funds of that Society 
which is now being, as it were, formed anew. (Hear.) I mention it at this mo- 
ment solely with the view of inducing others to come forward. I beg, therefore, 
to say, that I intend to offer to the Home Missionary Society a residence for a 
Home Missionary, in Hertfordshire, and another residence for another Mis- 
sionary, in Lincolnshire, together with £150 a year for the support of effective 
Missionaries, if the Society will accept it. (Cheers.) This I will guarantee to the 
Society for at least three years. It is very important that this work should be 
entered upon by all of us in the right spirit, and that we send persons who are 
likely to take with the people; because, although I value personal piety very 
highly, yet, I think it very important that the manners of your Missionaries, and 
indeed every thing about them, should be of an order that will take with the 
class of persons amongst whom they have to go. (Hear.) Dear friends, I hope 
that you are now going to begin anew—I trust that you will go heart and soul 
to work. (Cheers.) If at the time when the vision of the armed man of Macedon 
was seen, it required nothing but that vision to stir up the church of Christ to 
extraordinary exertion, surely you will not be unmoved by the state of your own 
country. There were no railroads then, there was no easy transit. Here am I 
amongst you,—I tell you of the state of the country within a very short distance 
of London. Shall I put before you the state of Macedonia in vain? I will not 
believe it. You will be roused by such statements as you have heard to in- 
creased and zealous efforts in the cause of your Master. (Great cheering.) 
The Rev. Tuomas Puttar, of Glasgow, delegate from the Congr egational 
Union of Scotland, then addressed the meeting to the following effect: —My 
esteemed christian brethren, I felt, when I was requested to appear among you in 
the name of the Scotch Congregational Union, that I was undertaking a task for 
which | was very inadequately qualified, and I feel so still. But, Sir, I should 
belie all the feelings of my heart if I said that I was unwilling to accept that 
appointment. (Hear.) No, Sir, I loved you too well. 1 loved the great cause 
with which you are associated too well, and [ thought it too high an honour 
and too precious a privilege to be with you at this season of holy festivity and 
joy, to decline the honour conferred upon me by the courtesy of my brethren. 
In the name of the Congregational Union of Scotland, I have to congratulate 
you not only on the auspicious formation of that Union which has taken place 
amongst you, but also on the progress which it has made during the last ten years. 
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There was a thrill of joy, Sir, passed through our hearts, when we heard the 
intelligence from Birmingham in October last. We rejoiced that the English 
Congregational churches, with their numbers, intelligence, wealth, and public 
irit, were about to devote themselves to the great work of evangelizing more 
hly their country, and spreading the light of saving truth through every 
dark village and hamlet, as well as in the neglected towns and cities of the 
We rejoice, Sir, in the facts that you have thus far been enabled to 
in your great undertaking, and we pray with heart and soul that the 
oop the church may pour out on you all, ministers, deacons, and churches, 
the healthful spirit of his grace, and that all your most sanguine anticipations 
may be fulfilled in the diffusion of divine truth in connection with Congregational 
principles throughout the length and breadth of beloved England. Sir, in the 
pame of the brethren whom I represent J will say that we love you warmly; 
Icannot employ terms too strong to express the affection which the Congrega- 
tional churches of Scotland bear to the brethren in the southern part of the 
island. (Cheers.) We feel, Sir, that we are one with you, that we have one faith 
and hope, and the fellowship of the gospel, that we are one with you with regard 
to the spiritual character of the Redeemer’s kingdom, that we are one with 
you for the conversion of the world by the diffusion of divine truth in our own 
country and in distant lands. (Cheers.) Yes, Sir, our hopes rest on the same 
glorious foundation, the same Holy Spirit animates, as his temple, our hearts ; 
we have the same glorious hopes; and we anticipate a meeting together in the 
same paternal home in the sky, where the dispersed of Israel shall be gathered 
into one, and all the churches of God shall form one glorious, pure and happy 
assembly. And if, Sir, if in this world our friendships can be sweet, 


“What heights of rapture shall we know, 
When round the throne we meet !” 


There are various topics which I might have alluded to, but I confess I feel 
somewhat embarrassed by the limited time that I can address you. I had 
t of a great variety of interesting points to which I might have adverted, 

but I'scarcely know which to select for the few precious moments which are 
allotted to me on the present occasion, I need, Sir, scarcely say any thing to 
with regard to the history of our denomination in Scotland. Our flag, Sir, 
now for nearly thirty years ‘‘ braved the battle and the breeze.” Lately, 

at Dundee, we celebrated the twenty-eighth anniversary of the Scottish Congre- 
gational Union. We embrace a large field. Our funds have, for some years 
amounted to £1400; one half of which has been devoted to the Islands of 
Here, as you may probably be aware, there is a fearful destitution 

ofthe means of grace. Some of those northern churches have not been able to 
collect for themselves above six or eight pounds per annum; and, I believe, 
though the churches amount to about one hundred, nearly one-half of them re- 
Quire assistance from the funds of the Congregational Union. It was resolved, 
bowever, during the progress of last year, to increase the contributions to the 
finds of the Union. The demands for labour from ali parts of the country 
having become more numerous, and doors being constantly opened which we 
were not able to supply with the means which we possessed, it was resolved, if 
possible, that the sum which I have mentioned should be increased to £2000; 
and I believe, according to the last information which I received, when all is 
feckoned, that amount will be realized. (Cheers.) We have forty labourers 
Pn i in various parts of the country, and should employ double that num- 
berif we could find means to support them. The whole country is opening 
before us. In the year 1825 eighteen new churches were formed, and six or 
seven have been added every ensuing year. We are strict Congregationalists, 
ane are aware, Sir,in the north. (Hear.) We hold our principles firmly, 
6n all occasions we avow them freely and frankly. Yet, though we are In- 
nts, we do not feel that Independency is inconsistent with union. We 

tas closely united in our churches throughout the country as any Presbyte- 
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rian in the land, yet is there no rule, authority or domination over individual 
churches. (Hear.) We have a Congregational Union embracing every Con. 
gregational church in Scotland ; and that Congregational Union is divided, if[ 
may so speak, into various district associations, who care for the interests of 
those in the several localities where they are formed, and such associations 
exist, I am happy to say, over the whole of broad Scotland. The ends for 
which we are united are mutual aid and combined effort for the spread of the 
Gospel. But, Sir, I must hasten to a topic, which I should not feel that I had 
done my duty unless I said at least a word or two upon it. While we admit 
only those who are converted, what is to be done without conversions? Blessed 
be God, conversions have been multiplied by scores and by hundreds during 
the past year. God has poured out his Spirit on the churches in Scotland, 
Such scenes had never been witnessed before in the same extent of territory; 
and, I believe, we have seen something very nearly approximating to those glo- 
rious scenes which were witnessed at the beginning of the Gospel, on the Pente- 
costal day. Tie first meeting was held in connection with a small church in 
the southern part of Scotland, at Denham, and that church doubled its num. 
bers, I believe, in ten months, For a long time they had had no addi- 
tion to their numbers ; they were led to humble themselves before God, and to 
present united prayer; the Word was preached with power, and continually, to 
assembled multitudes; the Lord poured out his Spirit, and the work was won- 
derfully extended. You will naturally ask, ‘* But has there been no relapses 
since that period? A considerable time has elapsed since that revival—what 
then are the present prospects of the church at that place?” Why, brethren, 
the work is going on more rapidly than ever ; week after week sinners are falling 
under the power of divine truth, The cry is heard in the place and neighbour- 
hood, almost without intermission, What must I do to be saved ?” and sin- 
ners are finding rest from week to week in the belief of that blessed truth which 
saves and sets the guilty free. I have a letter with me from the pastor of the 
church at Denham, from which I will read an extract or two, requesting, asa 
favour, that it may not appear in print. (The Rev. Gentleman then proceeded 
to read from the letters statements respecting the state and prospects of the 
church at the above place.) I might go on thus, Sir, for a whole day, giving 
you delightful intelligence of what God is doing for us in Scotland. In the 
church over which I have the happiness to preside we have received into fellow- 
ship during the last year about 180 individuals, mostly converts from the 
world, or who, though they had made a profession, had only done so in name 
before. There have been meetings held for the revival of God's work in Edinburgh, 
St. Andrew’s, Perth, Fife, the town of Stirling, Dumfries, and various other 
laces. I will say, however, in regard to our series of meetings, those held 
in Stirling, (perhaps I might make the remark of many more similar meetings 
which have taken place,) that there the Lord has indeed been carrying ona 
great work, The church of Stirling was presided over at one period by your 
esteemed friend the late Rev. Mr. Henry, of Tooting. For many years it was 
in a lukewarm state, and had received no addition to its members: every 
thing seemed cold and cheerless in its prospects. They were led, however, to 
unite in prayer that God would pour out his Spirit upon them, They thea 
resolved to hold a series of meetings for preaching and prayer. Pastors re- 
siding at a distance were invited to attend the meetings. After one or two 
nights, their place of worship, which holds four or five hundred, became too 
small, and the largest place in the town, the secession place of worship, which 
is capable of holding 1600 people, was kindly offered to accommodate them. 
There their meetings were held; and they were full, and even overwhelming, 
I shall only mention what fell under my own observation. I believe it occurred 
on the fourth night of the meetings, That night, all who were under convit- 
tions of sin were requested to remain after the congregation had been dismissed, 
to receive a few words of advice adapted to their peculiar circumstances. 
Never shall I forget the scene then witnessed; for six or seven hundred 
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persons remained, who, with wistful faces, and flowing tears, and audible sobs, 
imed their deep anxiety to be informed about the things of salvation. 
a upon the speaker’s lips: a deep and solemn silence pervaded the 
assembly, and when, at the close, an hour was appointed of the next day, to be 
t in conversation, many requested that they might be allowed to keep 

ir pews, which they did in deep contrition of spirit, till they could have a 
word of conversation with the ministers respecting the one thing which pressed 
with deep and awful force upon their souls. These meetings were held for 
twelve days continually, and the numbers continued to increase till hundreds 
could not find admission. My dear friends, you may naturally ask as to the 
icular kind of preaching or other measures which were employed in the 
work of the Lord. In regard to this I wish to say, that there was no effort on 
the part of the a to work upon the feelings of the people. It was cool, 
Thad almost said cold, intellectual statement; the truth was presented simply, 
but clearly, and the speakers appeared to keep themselves under restraint from 
the application of any modes of address which would operate merely upon the 
feelings of their auditors. (Hear) This was confessed by those who came 
in the most sceptical frame of mind in regard to the measures employed. In 
conversing with inquirers, we endeavoured to direct them at once to Christ, 
without any preparatory process. Indeed, the topics upon which we chiefly 
dwelt in our public discourses, were the importance of immediate belief in the 
truth and immediate repentance. Not one moment, we said, was to be lost; 
throwing the whole responsibility upon the sinner—charging him with not 
receiving God’s salvation; and even when inquirers were in the deepest 
agony of soul, we said every moment was a moment of unutterable guilt 
and awful danger till they counted the heavenly message true. This 
was the method of preaching adopted at all the various places. I shall 
never forget one individual with whom I conversed on one of these occasions. 
When going round amongst the inquirers, I saw a young man apparently in 
deep distress. Tears were flowing copiously from his eyes. I asked him the 
usual question, “‘ How he felt in regard to the state of his soul.” ‘* Very bad, 
Sir,” was his reply ; ‘« I have been a great sinner ; there is no hope for me, no 
mercy for such a sinner.” I then endeavoured to point out to him the fulness 
and freeness of gospel grace, and mentioned to him many cases of great 
sinners who had found mercy. He said to me, ‘All you have said does not 
meet my case; my guilt is of a deeper dye. I have made a profession for at 
least two years, and have all the time been a hypocrite.” I said, “ Your guilt 
is deeply awful, but there is one passage which meets your case—‘ The blood 
of Jesus Christ, his Son, cleanseth from all sin.’” I dwelt upon that for some 
time, not knowing whether any effect had been produced, or not. Two nights 
alterwards I met him in the same place, and his very looks were changed. He 
Was sitting with a Bible open before him. He said, ‘‘ Oh, Sir, 1 have found it, 
Ihave found it!” and in tones of rapture he exclaimed—I think I still hear 
him—“The blood of Jesus Christ, his Son, cleanseth from all sin! I believe 
that, Sir; it meets my case, and I am happy!” He has since been received as 
acommunicant, and he is now a humble and consistent disciple of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. (Cheers.) I ai sorry that I have detained you so long; but I 
could not get out of the track into which I was led. We have reason to exclaim, 
i, On a review of the whole, ‘“‘ What hath God wrought!” We are placed in 
teumstances of deep responsibility. Pray for us, beloved brethren, that we 
May be thankful and improve our privileges. We congratulate you also on 
we have heard that God is doing in this city, and in many parts of the 
ony in pouring out his Spirit upon you all. ay he go on to show mercy, 
‘ntl all the churches are revived and refreshed. There is a great work before 
Us, beloved brethren. There are many obstacles in our way ; but he is on our 
side, and therefore who shall be able to retard our progress? God shall arise ; 
his enemies shall be scattered, and they that hate him shall flee before him. In 
the name of my constituents, Sir, I tender you our affectionate, our warmest re- 
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gards, and pray that grace, mercy, and peace may be multiplied to you, and to 
all the churches of the saints. (Loud cheers.) 

The Rev. Mr. Soper, of Grantham, rose and said— My dear brethren, I will 
not detain you a minute; but, after our brethren who have come from so great 
a distance have favoured us with their presence and animated us with their 
speeches, I think it would be highly indecorous, if we were to pass the resolu- 
tion which I have the honour to propose, without assenting to it from our hearts, 
I certainly feel disposed, therefore, cordially and personally, and when I say 
personally, I am sure I carry with me also the feelings of my brethren present, 
(cheers) to thank our honoured brethren who have met us as delegates from the 
churches in Ireland and Scotland, and to thank them especially for the intelli 
gence which has been conveyed to our heads, and has, I trust, warmed our 
hearts. (Hear.) And my desire, Mr. Chairman, is, that not only may we 
meet brethren, to hear their respective speeches, but that when we retire to our 
various stations, we may carry the warmth with us, and thus let others see that 
we meet not here merely for the purpose of making speeches and listening to 
them, but for higher and holier ends. I was peculiarly struck by the remarks 
of Sir Culling Smith upon the spiritual destitution of our land. It is most 
affecting to think, that whilst we are enjoying the light of the Gospel, there are 
so many of our fellow countrymen which are sitting in the shadow of death, 
within the sphere, as I may say, of Home Missionary operations. But, I be- 
lieve that most rural districts are equally destitute with that to which Sir Culling 
Smith has referred. I myself could mention two-and-thirty villages, containing 
a population of 18,000 souls, where there is not to be found a ray, not one 
single ray of evangelical light emanating from the pulpits of the established 
church. I dare say, there are many who differ from us as to what is evangelical 
preaching ; but all my brethren will agree with me upon that subject. In the 
rural districts there is an evil existing which does not exist in large towns, Whilst 
the members of our churches in large towns, can go out into the lanes and alleys, 
and endeavour to evangelize their countrymen, in the rural district sthere is so 
much opposition to the truth, that it is only by an individual going about ina 
kind spirit, and visiting from house to house, and trying to find his way to the 
minds and hearts of the people, that good can be done ; and [ am therefore of 
opinion, that if any portion of home missionary effort were withdrawn from 
ourrural districts that it might be given to the larger towns, an enormous amount 
of evil would be inflicted upon our country. (Hear.) I trust, therefore, that 
we shall carry with us from this meeting, and from those which lie before us, 
the spirit of prayerfulness and devotedness to our Divine Master, and a deter- 
mination to spend and be spent in his blessed cause. There is one thing 
more, Mr. Chairman, which I would mention in conclusion. When I came 
to this meeting, it struck my mind that it was exceedingly delightful to hear 
that the cause of Christ was progressing in distant parts of the empire, and 
every thing that increases our knowledge of these things, must necessarily in- 
crease our pleasure. There is something, I conceive, exceedingly delightful 
in the idea, that when the churches of England are depressed, the churches of 
Ireland pray for them, and that when the churches of Scotland are depressed, 

the churches of England rise in their behalf, (Hear.) And there is another 
advantage from it, namely, that it knits closer together the various bodies of 
Christians; and as others are arraying themselves against the principles and 
the progress of dissent, it is of great importance that the churches of Eng 
and Scotland should be prepared, as the heart of one man, to make any move- 
ment that may be requisite against this domination. (Hear.) I trust, there 
fore, that the effect of the deputies coming before us this morning, and 
oneness of kind feeling expressed by them, will awaken universal interest, 
that we shall all be prepared, not merely to pray for each other, but to work 
with each other whenever it shall be a Et (Cheers.) I will not trouble 
you further, but I beg to move, 


5. That this Assembly has hailed with great delight and affectionthe presence 
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of the Rev. Dr. Urwick, the Rev. Mr. Pullar, and the Rev. Messrs. Redpath 
and Young, delegates respectively of the Congregational Unions of Ireland and 
Scotland, and of the United Secession Synod of Scotland, and has listened with 
interest to their communications respecting the affairs of the churches they 
mt, and the state in general of y sagen A of Christ in those important 
ions of the British empire. And this Assembly desires, through those 
ed brethren, to convey to the confederate churches they severally represent, 
assurances of the sense it cherishes of the importanee of affectionate christian 
fellowship on the most extended scale peontindiie, as in itself most delightful, 
and in its results calculated to produce union, sympathy and co-operation in 
whatever can affect the prosperity and usefulness of the churches maintaining 
this enlarged communion, 
Matacut Fisuer, Esq. of Blandford. seconded the resolution, which was 
and carried unanimously. 
The meeting was then adjourned until 8 o’clock on the following Friday 
morning. 
We are compelled to defer our Report of the meetings of the Irish Evangelical 
Society—the Colonial Mission—the Home Missionary Society—and the ad- 
journed Meeting of the Congregational Union, till our next. 


MEETING OF THE ALUMNI OF HOXTON AND HIGHBURY COLLEGE. 


One of the most delightful meetings of the season was held on Wednesday, 
May 13th, when more than 70 ministers, who had been educated at the above 
Institution, assembled to dinner at the Congregational Library. The venerable 
Treasurer, Thomas Wilson, Esq, was invited to preside, and he expressed the 
satisfaction he felt, after holding that office 46 years, at seeing himself surrounded 
by so many who had been introduced into public life mainly through his instru- 
mentality. Mr. W. stated that about 400 students have been educated for the 
ministry in that seminary, 200 of whom are settled in the metropolis and in the 
largest towns of the kingdom, and occupy stations of great influence as pastors 
or tutors, as secretaries of our important societies, or editors of our periodical 
journals. That about 100 new chapels had been built in connexion with their 
labours, and about 30 repaired and enlarged. The meeting was addressed by 
Drs. Leifchild, Burder, Redford, Morison, Urwick, John Harris, and Matheson, 
and by Messrs. Atkins, Ely, Blackburn, James, Wells, and Alexander. 

It was a season of fraternal feeling and grateful recollection. Love to the bre- 
thren, and thankfulness to God for honour and usefulness, seemed to pervade 
every mind. After Mr. Wilson had retired, a subscription was proposed and 
commenced, for the purchase of a piece of plate to be presented to him, as a 
humble memorial of the gratitude and affection of the men who have been edu- 
cated in that Institution. Next year will be the Jubilee of the College, when it 
18 proposed to have a special gathering of the men who have been trained for 
usefulness in that highly-favoured College. 


VILLAGE CHAPEL, NEAR WICKFORD, ESSEX. 

An oy ey Chapel, capable of holding about 250 persons, has just been 
erected at Battles Bridge, near Wickford, Essex, through the exertions of chris- 
tian friends in that neighbourhood, and was opened for divine worship on Wed- 
nesday, April the 8th, when two sermons were preached, that in the afternoon 
by the Rev. John Raven, of Hadleigh, Suffolk, and that in the evening by the 
Rev. Ebenezer Temple, of Rochford. The Rev. Messrs, J. Pilkington, R. 
Fletcher, R. Burls, J.T. Isaac, J. B. Law, J. Jacob, and W. Higgins took 
parts in the services of the day. Very liberal contributions were made towards 
defraying the expenses incurred. On the following Sabbath evening, the Rev. J. 

ngton, of Rayleigh, preached to a crowded congregation, many being unable 
to gain admittance ; such is the spirit of hearing that prevails in this increasing 
neighbourhood. 
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ORDINATION SERVICE AT THE LOZELLS, BIRMINGHAM, 


We have recently furnished our readers with an account of the formation ofg 
christian church of the Congregational order, under very favourable auspices, at 
the Lozells, a new and increasing population in the suburbs of Birmingham, 
Immediately after its formation, the Rev. A. E. Pearce, who has been Occupying 
this important sphere of labour from the period of the opening of the new chapel, 
about nine months since, was elected to the pastoral oversight of the church by 
the free and united suffrages of its members, and arrangements were made for his 
public designation to office on Wednesday, the 18th of March. Most of the In- 
dependent ministers of Birmingham and its vicinity, and others from a distance, 
were present. The scrvices were commenced in the afternoon by singing, read- 
ing, and prayer, by the Rev. J.C. Galloway, M. A. of West Bromwich. A very 
appropriate introductory discourse was delivered by the Rev. F. Watts, Professor 
of Theology at Spring Hill College. The Rev. Thomas James, of Woolwich, 
who left home at some inconvenience to be present on this occasion, requested 
of the church a ratification of the sacred compact into which they had entered, to 
which they responded by lifting up their hands: the Rev. B. Brook, one of its 
members, furnishing a brief statement of the providential circumstances which 
led to the present transaction. After a few prefatory remarks Mr. James then 
proposed the usual questions to the candidate for ordination, to which satisfactory 
answers were given ; and solemn and fervent prayer was offered on his behalf, 
with imposition of hands, by the assembled brethren, the Rev. J. Hammond, 
the respected pastor of the Independent Church at Handsworth, conducting their 
devotions. The Rev. G. Redford, D.D., LL.D., delivered to the minister a 
judicious, solemn, and affectionate charge, founded upon Col. iv. 17, in which 
he referred to the qualifications, discouragements, and supports, and the issue of 
the ministerial office, and concluded the solemn service by prayer. In the even- 
ing the Rev. S. Jackson of Walsall, commenced the service, and the Rev. J. A. 
James (though labouring under evident indisposition of body, which it was feared 
would prevent his attendance on this occasion, delivered to the deacons and 
members of the church an impressive and affectionate charge, founded upon the 

romise of Jehovah to Zerubbabel, as recorded in chap. ii. 19. of the Prophet 

aggai, “‘ From this day will I bless you.” The interesting relation which the 
much-esteemed Pastor of Carr’s Lane Church has sustained to the majority of the 
members of this new Church, namely, that of pastor, rendered it peeuliarly appro- 
priate for him to conduct this part of the service ; and in doing so he administered 
to them that counsel and encouragement, which his knowledge of their character 
and circumstances, and his affection for them, might be supposed to dictate. The 
Rev. Thomas James concluded the service with prayer. The weather was re- 
markably fine, and the chapel was filled to overflowing both parts of the day. 
Tea was provided for the ministers and friends in the school-room during the 
interval of service, at which nearly three hundred persons attended. 





ACKNOWLEDGMENTS AND MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 

Favours have been received from Rev. Dr. Vaughan. Rev. Messrs. R. Wol- 
stenholme—R, Alliott—W. Owen—W. Todman—W. Campbell—J. G. Hew- 
lett—R. Thomson—A. Wells—Thos, Weaver—J. Morison—J. Bounsall—A. 
Reid. 

Also from W. Stroud, M.D. Messrs. Joshua Wilson—E. Philips—Joho 
Rogers—Samuel Morley—A Friend of Union—Simplex. 

We should have inserted Mr. Rogers’s letter had it been sent to us before the 
formation of the Bible Translation Society ; but overtures for friendly mediation 
appear now all too late. 

he great length of our Report of the Annual Meeting of the Union has com- 
pelled us, most reluctantly, to defer several articles of Intelligence till our 
next. 
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